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DUCATION.—A CONFERENCE _ of 
MINISTERS and MEMBERS of the CONGREGA- 
TIONAL BODY, in reference to the Present Aspecta of the 
Education Que+tion will be held November 20 at the LON- 
DON MISSIONARY SOCIETY’S HOUSE, BL’) MFIELD- 
STREET. The Chair to be taken at three o'clock. 

A ticket of admis«ion will be forwarded on application, not 
later than November 15, to the Rev. Dr. Unwin, the College, 
Homerton, London, N. E. 

SAMUFL MORLEY. 
EDWARD BAINES. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWIS. 

J HAM, for the EDUCATION of the SONS of MINIS- 
TERS. 

At the Half-yearly Election at the MISSION HOUSE, 
Blomfield street. Finsbury, held on 29th October, the follow- 
ing boys were Elected :— 

R. G. Douthwaite ; . 


2,770 


J. Je Hutchin ° 0 0 0 0 0 2.757 
A. H. Homewood 0 , 0 0 9.371 
W. H. Hill 0 ‘ n 0 n 1.861 
F. W. Leo ° 1,225 


GEORGE SMITH, D.D., Chairman. 
JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. Secretary. 


HE CONGREGATIONAL PASTORS’ IN- 
SURANCE AID SOCIETY, 

The Rev. Henry Bromley having resigned the office of 
Honorary Secretary to this Society, the Committee request 
that all communications on its business may be ad:ressed to 
the undersigned, by whom Subscriptions and Donations will 
be thankfully received. 

CHARLES FOX VARDY, Hon. Sec. 

7, Blomfield street. Finsbary, E.C., 

October 30, 1867 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —A 
Firm of Stationers, Printers, and Acoount-book Manu- 
facturers, occupying a good oo in the City. have a 
vacancy for a ble YOUTH (living with his friends) ro- 
quiring to learn the business. A suitable premium required 
Apply to J. Haddon and Co., 3, George-yard, Lombard- 


" ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, 
n steady, — obliging —— 
2 a respectable inte nt 
YOUTH as an APPRENTICE. “a 
Apply to T. G. Goward, jun., Grocer and Italian Ware- 
houseman, Market Harborough. 
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VERY FINE CHURCH ORGAN FOR 


SALE, ina handsome Gothic case with decorated pipes. 
Two manuals aud pedal organ. NEW, but will be sold at a 
REDUCED PRICE, as it must be cleared immediately to make 
room for a large organ. 
Avply to J. C. Lewis and Co., Manufactory, Shepherd's- 
lane, Brixton. 


UILLDFORD, SURREY—1}4 miles from the 

town—TO LEKI, Furnished or Unfurnished, for Two 
or Three years, a PETACHED RESIDENCE, containing Ten 
ood Rooms and Domestic Offices, Coach-house, Three-sta!! 
table, Gardener's Cottage, and Farm Buildings, extensive 
Pleasure grounds, Pa:k-like Meadow Land, nearly thirteen 


acres. 

&@ Adjoining the Residence is a pretty little Chapel, which 
is open on Sunday Evenings for Public Worship. To a care- 
ful Tenant, who would permit the Services to be continued 
and take an interest therein, it would be let at a very 
moderate reut. 


Address, Mr. Lippold, 135, Westminster-bridge-road. 


RON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and 
SCHOOLS; COTTAGES, STABLES, and PORTABLE 
HOUSES in Wood and Iron. 


8. DYER, 99, Evuston-roap, Lonpow. 
Successor in this business to R. Richardson, Established 1830. 


ARTES DE VISITE, 8 for ls. 8d.; 
15, 28. 8d. Send Carte and stamps, and first-class copies, 
with original, will be promptly returned, post free. 


Carte enlarged to cabinet size, 1 copy, 28. 6d. ; 6, 6s. 
R. DENNIS and Co,, Photographer, Jenner-street, Coventry. 


Just published, 


ARTE of Rev. J. W. BOULDING. Also 
Portraits of Revs. Newman Hall, Dr. Raleigh, C. H. 
Spurgeon, W. Brock, 8. Martin. W. Landels, Henry Allon. 
Also Cartes of Gladstone, Russell, Stuart Mill, Bright, Beales, 
Samuel Morley, Edward Mia.l, Tennyson, Dickens, Carlyle, 
and Longfellow. Is. each, free for 13 stamps. Scraps in end- 
less variety. Portraits taken daily, FRED. JONES, 146, 
OX¥®ORD-STREET, LONDON. 


RENCH MERINOS, in all the brilliant 


colours, at 2s. per yard, double width, not to be equalled 
by any house. Popeline-de-Roubaix, made of roft wool and 
Very fine, also at 28. the yard. Superior plain and Chiné 
Wiusey Serges at lis. 94d, 128. d, aud 10s. 9d. the full dress. 
The universally depressed state of trade has made sad havoc 
among manufacturers. The prices of goods gener«lly are 
wonderfully reduced. Ladies send for patterns.—HAKVEY 
and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster - bridge- road, 8. 


PATENT KID GLOVES.—WHEELER and 
CO. S own make, celebrated for half a century for 
Elegance, Fit, Fivish, Strength, and Durability. The Ladies’ 
Gloves are delicately perfumed. All Colours in stock. 
es, 48. 4d.; Gentlemen's, 4s. 8d.; post-free two extra 
stamps.. A beautiful assortment of Glove Boxes suitable for 
presents. WHKEKLER and CO., 210, Regent-street, W., and 
+3 Poultry, E. C. Ladies’ Parte Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d,; with 
Wo buttons, 2s, 9d, ; Gentlemen s, 3s. 


TTIENRH ALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Master: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 
rcon Master: EDWARD STEANE JACKSON, Reg., M.A. 


TERMS: 


For Pupils entering under 14 years of age, 50 guineas, 
For Pupils entering above 14 years of age, 60 guineas, 


The New Buildings are now completed. 


SPRING-HILL COLLEGE, MOSELEY, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


The Rev. T. R BARKER, Professor of Pxregetical Theo- 
logy and Classics; the Rev. G B. BUBIER. Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology and Philosophy ; the Rev. H GOWARD, 
M. A., LL. B., Professor of Mathematics and General Lite- 
rature. 

Candidates for the Ministry desirous of entering on the 
foundation or otherwise after the Christmas recess are 
requested to make application not later than December 7. 
1867. The regulations of the Board respecting the admission 
of ministerial or lay students can be obtained on application 


to the Hon. Secretary, 
SAMUEL PEARSON, M. A., 
50, Bristol-road, Birmingham. 


Honsr COURT, ORE, HASTINGS. 


Dr. MARTIN REED receives Pupils from Six to Eighteen 
years of age. The course of study is adapted to the require- 
ments and capabilities of the individual pupil, embracing all 
the subjects of a thoronghly liberal education. Hurst Court 
is a spacious mansion built expressly for a echool, with pri- 
vate ng bath rooms, play-rooms, gymnasium, and the 
conveniences of a first class establishment The site, at an 
elevation of 400 feet above the sea, was carefully selected, 
with the approbation of eminent physicians, as especially 
favourable to physical development. 


ORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 


"@RAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at Tes Gy 


or Private Instruction given, personally or by post, 
the Perfect Course of — 4 


London: 20, Paternoster row. E. O. 


BLA K H 82 OO.,, 
COVENTRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


FOR PRICE, SEND LENGTH, WIDTH, AND HEIGHT 
OF BUILDING. 


Sram PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-honse, 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under Ihe Companies’ Act, 1862.“ kept in stock. Share 
Certiticates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals Designed and 
Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Ficet-street, City, E.C., 
and opposite the Railway Stations, London-bridge, S. E. 


W F. THOMAS and CO. S8 PATENT 
e SEWING MACHINES. The celebrated No. 2 
Machine, unequalled for general work, £10. The new 
Domestic Machines, complete (Lock stitch), £5 5s., £6 6s., 
and £8. Catalogues free W. F. Ibomas and Co., 1 and 2, 
Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford-street, London. 


RESSMAKING.—LADIES’ MORNING 
and EVENING DRESSES of every description made 
and trimmed in the latest fashion. 


WEDDING DRESSES to order. 
MANTLES, JACKETS, and CLOAKS in the newest style. 


— 


COMPLIMENTARY and FAMILY MOURNING on the 
shortest notice. | 


Miss LAKE having assistants of first-class talent, is pre- 
pared to execute orders from al) parte of London and suburbs, 
punctually, on the shortest possible notice. Terms moderate, 

Orders by post promptly attended to. 

12, Spenser-road, Stoke Newington-green, N. 


yy eCnss! WINCEYS!! WINCEYS!!! 
REAL ABERDEEN, 
JAMES SPENCE AND CO., 

76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, 
Respectfully announce their NEW AUTUMN STOCK ready 
for inspection, 

All the New Shades and Colours at the following prices :— 
l4id., 164d., lv dd., 214d., 234d., 2s. Sgd., 28. Ogd., 
and 28. li¢d. per yard. 


SILK REPS.—An extensive Stock of choice Colours, 2ls., 
260. 9d , ancl 358. Od. the full dress. 
REAL FRENCH MERINO3$.—AlIl Wool, ls. 94 d., in all the 
Fashionable Colours, 

ALL WOOL SCOTCH PLAIDS in great variety. 
FANCY DRESSES in all the Newest Fabrics and Latest 
Designs 
LADIES’ FANCY SKIRTS from 4s, 11d. to 16s, 9d. 
PRINTED SHIRTING FLANNELS from Is, 0jd per yard, 
A Choice Assortment of Priuts from (1. per yard, 
Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Lace, Liaberdashery, 

Fancy, &c. 

Family and Complimentary Mourning. 


5 JAMES SPENVE AND CO. 
Silk Mercers)Drapers, &o., 76, 77, & 78, St. Paul’s-churobyard. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 8 
ASSURANCE 
82, NEW BRIDG 


(Established 1847.) 


Pursictan—E. Headlam Gr ° 

Surcroxn—John Mann, 

Acruary & Acocountant—Josiah 1 art 
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Alfred T. Bowser, Esq., Hackney. 
John Cook, Eeq., Cambridge Heath. 


Philip Crellin, Jun., Beq., 11, Clement’s-lane, E. C. 


Thomas Lambert, Esq., Short-street, Lambeth. 9 
James Page, Esq., Nottingham. ° * — 
J. Bhenezer Saunders, „F. G. S., Finsbury-ireus 

Edward Swift Stinwell, Beq., 25, Barbican, #7 * “ore | 

John Carvell Williams, Req, 2, Serjeants’-inn. * ‘ 


Moperate Rates of Premiums—especially for young lives, 


Chief Office :—87, Moorgate-street, Loudon, I. O. 
: N SRUSTED. 

DIRECTORS. ö 2 

Chairman — Thomas Howe e NN., Finsbury and 


j s 


Bowvuses have been deolared in 1840, 1863, and 1866. 
Polis made payable du: ing lifetime. 
INVALID AND Sxeconp-Ciass Lives insured on a new prin- ‘ 
ciple. , N 
1 ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. : 1 
ONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS aud . . 


the Settlement of Fire Loses undertaken by the 
undersigned on behalf of Insurance Companies. 


ACCOUNTS AUDITED or investigated on 


behalf of Shareholders. 


Every description of {nsurance business transacted by 
MORELL THEOBALD, 1 

(20 years with the Union, 1714.) 
County Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street, 


R. 


No. 106, Cheapside, K. C. 


Having the Plans and Books of Reference of the various 
Metropolitan Railways and other Public Works, Mr. Baines 
will be happy, to supply on application every information 


respecting them. 


PROPERTY SURVEYED AND VALUED. 
Money obtained to any amount on Freehold or Leasehold 


Securities. 


COOKE BAINES, 
RAILWAY COMPENSATION VALUER, &c. 


‘OALS. — Best Coals only. 
COCKERELL and Co.'s price is now 


for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 
her Majesty, H. R. II. the Prince of Wales, and H. 
Purfleet-wharf, Earl- 
street, Black friere; Eaton-wharf, Pimlico (office next to the 
Grosvenor Hotel): Sunderland-wharf, Peckham; and Dur- 
ham-wharf, Wandsworth; also at Brighton at local prices, 


Caution.—G. J. C. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 


Duke of Edinburgh. —13, Cornhill; 


entitied to use their name. 


— GEO. J. 
288. per ton cash 


H. the 


— 


6 — Screw Steamers and Railway.— 


LEA and CO, 


: 
be é 
Hetton, South Hetton, Haswell, or Lambton Wall's-end, 
the best House Coal, direct by screw steamers, or the : 


Great Northern Railway, 27s. per ton; 
Wall’s-end Seconds, 266; best Wigan, 25s. 
Bilketove, 248.; Wharncliffe, 246% new 
Claysross. 248. and 2ls.; Best Derby, 
Qle.; Kitchen Coal, 20s8,; Cobbles, 1s. ; 


Coke, 165. per chaldron. 
screened, to any pai ft of London, Depots 


ys Bere ' 
Kingsland, N. K.; Beauvoir Wharf, Klugsland- rod: Great : 


Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway — AN 1 a 


éand 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basip, No Agents employed. 


Nuts, 174.; best small, 138.; Tanfield (for smi 50 ae. _ 
Net cash. Delivered, ord y 4 
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Silkstone, 266. / { 
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the Company. 
" SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRIN®S’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


— Oondiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
| “THE ONLY Go0oD Tven“ 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Punt. 


‘ 
imita- 
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Las and Psasins’ Name are on 


| LEA AND PERRIN’ gAUV&. 
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EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1867. 
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THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR 


CONFERRED UPON 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


AND BAKER SEWING MAOHINES. 
IAR VERY Hickst PRIZE, 


ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 


Machines now in use in all 
Illustrated Prospectus and sam 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
150, Regent-street, London, W.; 59, Bold-street, Liverpool. 


These Machines, the work done upon them, have never failed to receive the first premium over all competitors 
= Wherever exhibited. 


of the world. 
of work gratis and post 
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DEVERE and CO., 
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at * tod be 22 K 8 > es 7. ther 
wo. t o 
Forwarded same 


day against Post Office Order or remittance. 
INAHAN’S LL a = 28S f. 
DUBLIN 


TE miner 


rated old 
+ is pure, mild, mellow 


a K's BAKING POWDER. 


7 dy the Lance and the Queen's Private 
making pure digeative bread without yeast. 
OB OK. S BAKING POWDER 
oy fe m. Baraett, Dirsvor-Generah, of the 
$ of the Savy. 


Bere BAKING POWDER 
makes delicious Gigestive teoacakes im „ fow 
minutes, and Norfolk dumplings betier than Joust. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
makes bread without fermentation, and preserves the 


Utritios properties which yeast de-troys. 
JOR WICK’: 5 BAKING POWDER 
in making puddings and pastry, 


BAKING POWDER 
armi® 


in Id., 2d., AA. and 6d. 
bores, 64., la, 28. 6d., and 5s, 


FURNITURE CREAM 


cleanses and gives the most brilliant and durable polish 
articies of furniture, with very little labour. 


bottles, Gd. and ls, each, nearly twice the 


INVALIDS AND INFANTS. 
NEAVE'S FARINACEOUS FOOD 


bas 74 years received the unqualified approval of Drs. 
Letheby, Ure, and other eminent medica! 
wen a highly antritious unmedicated 


and diet for In- 


Sold in Ia. canisters, by the leading Chemists and Grocers. 
_ WEAVE & o, Manufacturets, Fordingbridgé. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 
108 PALMER and CO.’S 
VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIP_CANDLES. 


— 


SELF-FITTING CANDLES 
of all sizes and in 
VARIOUS QUALITIES, 
From ls. per Ib. upwards. 
MAY d BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 
Order of your ipa tea © tS. 
They are sajt, *. and economical, fitting all Candlesticks 
without either paper or scraping, and bur: ing to the end. 
FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated ** United Service” Tablet is famed for its 
delightful fragrance sod beneficial effect on the skin, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. O. & J. IL, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


i 


fre 


*.* Use no other. See name on each tablet, 


ICK’S FURNITURE CREAM 


| 


T.T.—_HOUSEHOLD TEA COMPANY, 
¢ ran CHRAPEST ROUSE IN LONDON, 
Supply Private Families and Hotels with the BEST TRAS. 


GOOD STRONG ors TEA only . per Ib. Sent to 
any part of the kingdom for Post-office order for the value. 


158, Cannon-street, near London-bridge aad the South 

Railway Station in Cannon. street. “2 ll 

1 T. T.—HOUSEHOLD TEA COMPANY, 
158 Cannomptreet, City. 


Their fine eos CONGOU, at 2s. 6d. per Ib., is a 
d and CO., Managers. 


AIR DYE—BATCHELOR’S INSTAN- 
ene 2 


Sons, Wholesale Perfa 
— A W.; 93 and 95, mae Parner 


LECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURB YOURSELF BY THE 
Pare SELP-ADJU WG CURATIVE 


D BLECrRIic BELT. 
Safferers from 7 , Pai 


11 


Stamp, by H. 
ediea! Electrician (To the London Hospitals), 
London. 


N B.—M and F tirely Sa Refe 
4 10 the leading edicine oot the der) perseded. ( renoes 
LF you w you wish to be well, aod keep well, take 

— PURE VEGETABLE OHAROOAL. 


Sold in with and 6s. all 

r 
I. L. BRAGG, 

2, Wigmore street, Ca vendish- square, London, W. 


KTA WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


sit 1 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
THS BEST REMRDY FOR COUGHS and COLDS. 


Sold by all Chemists, ., at ls. 1)4., N. Od., and da 6d. 
per Box. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR BILIOUS DISORDERS. 


Bold by all Chemists, &e., at 1s, 144., 2. Od., and 43. 6d. 


IINDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


GENTLE APSRIENT axpv 4 POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Bverywhere, in Bottles, ls 1§4., 2a ., and iis 


Wb 
22. 


Are ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
1 MOO-MAIN PATENT 


. WHITE, 228, ne LONDON. 
* 45 108., 118. 26a. 64., and Sis. 6d 


4 Double Truss, Sis. 6d., 4%s., and 5. d. Postage 


an Unibilical Tras, 498. and 52s. Postage 18. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


9 NEW PATENT 
ETA STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
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oe CONTENTS. Cooke gave another reason for making common | the servants of Christ, they seem ever ready to 
— cause with the Establishment. He well knew flght,“ to lav thei pon 

Arran The Close of what the ministers of that Church were, and had + y Cae ene Sen, Se ee 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 
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THE HILLSBOROUGH DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 


Tun great demonstration of Ulster Protes- 
tantism has passed off quietly. The tle. 
men to whom the management of it was 
entrusted wisely resolved to k it within 
ithout music, without 


to eighty thousand e to the 
of the Protestant faith and institu- 
tions of the country,” as in 1834, it seems 
doubtful whether as many as fifteen thousand 
rsons were assembled upon the ground. No 
ubt the nobles and gentry who “ assisted” 
on the occasion constituted a numerous and in- 
fluential body. The Times correspondent did 
his best to magnify the affair, and also to 
account for its com ively small p ions. 
Our impression is that it was a decided failure, 
and will have little, if any, effect in staying the 
strong current of pnblic opinion which on this 
side of the St. Channel has set in 
against the Irish Ch Establishment. 

The first resolution proposed was couched in 
terms which, unless they have an esoteric mean- 
ing, can y be said to have touched the case 
at issue. It was in these words, “That we 


gratefull a Ne the duty and privilege 
of — the blessi vouchsafed by 
Almighty through the instrumentality of 


the Protestant Reformation, and hereby declare 
our resolve to uphold inviolate our inherited 
rights and liberties, civil and religious, and by 
the Divine blessing to transmit them unimpai 

to future generations in the true spirit of Chris- 
tian toleration.” We cannot pretend, for a 
moment, to be ignorant of the real sense of this 
euphemiastic e, but we are at a loss to 
understand why it was not clothed in a some- 
what plainer garb. ‘ We look upon Protestant 
ascendancy in Ireland as the right thing, and 
we will do our best to maintain it ”—such is 
resolution translated into the vernacular. The 
Rev. Dr. Cooke, of Regium Donum notoriety, 
seconded the motion, as a pe my — 
He supported the Established Church because 
he regarded it as a noble branch of the great 
Protestant Church planted in Europe by the 
bands of the Reformers. But what, let us ask 
Dr. Cooke, constitutes it a branch of the great 
Protestant Church? Its creed, or its tempor. 
alities? The truths it embodies, or the invidious 
and favoured position in which law has placed 
it? Surely they are not to be regarded as in- 
separable. The faith existed and flourished 
before law exalted it to political supremacy, and 
may — to mn 1 after * — 
again de it. One thing is certain, i 

not for — 12 past been a growing branch, 
nor does it give promise of becoming such under 
the kind of culture at present applied to it. Dr 


Does Irelan 


18 of justice? Does it 


a large acquaintance with them, from the 
= — to * — of ag 
. Supposi oes, and su 0 
knows Po . 19 but good of them, is that a valid 
reason for . them in a false position? 
exist for its Protestant ministers, 

or its Protestant ministers for Ireland? Dr. 
Cooke s from the clerical point of view, 
but the Establishment will have to be dealt 


Mr. Disraeli at Edinburgh 916 | with from the statesman's point of view; and 
Court, Gal, and ‘Per. | the latter will take in the well-being of the 

sonal News............ 917 | whole population of Ireland. Does the Irish 
1 9:7 Church tend to promote that Does it produce 
Bank l 017 social peace? Does it satisfy the people's sense 


political disaffec- 
tion P Does it even nourish true Protestantism ? 
To questions of this order the reverend gentle- 
man did not condescend to address himself. 
The arguments brought forward by other 
speakers were the old familiar ones—that the 
disestablishment of the Protestant Church 
would be a violation of the Act of Union, that 


its pro did not originally belong to the 
Catholic e , that thes tion of its 
revenues w unsettle the foundations of pro- 


out the kingdom, would strike a 
Pend! 1 the English Establishment, 
would involve the danger of a revolution, and 
would put in peril the supremacy of the Crown. 
Well, without troubling our readers with any 
refutation of arguments which have been over 
and over again refuted, we vy ask any one 
of these eloquent orators how they propose that 
Ireland henceforth be governed. That is, 
after all, the crucial question. At any rate, that 
is the 5 the — of — is now — 
gagin anxious ts of statesmen, an 
Shieh eopeaie to the imperial legislature for a 
speedy and definitive answer. It is idle to talk 
of the probabilities of a revolution, in case this or 
that measure is adopted. Revolution is already 
at the door, and must either be met by just 
legislation, or be put down and kept down by the 
sword. The past is rising up against the present, 
and can only be ropitiated by ample compen- 
sation. Our forefathers have run up against us 
heavy claims, and we their descendants must 
meet them or take the uences of refusing 
them. What have our Protestant orators to 
say applicable to this crisis? They love Protes- 
tantism and respect its clergy. Aye, so do we, 
but the question now before us is not one of 
ecclesiastical preferences, but of national tran- 
uillity and progress. Can we continue to hold 
Treland in peaceful union with Great Britain, 
and at the same time insult the religious faith of 
the vast majority of the people? If we can, 
ought we to do so? Is it our duty either to 
man or to God? We could have wished to hear 
more distinct utterances on such questions as 
these from the noble, honourable, and reverend 
speakers at the Hillsborough demonstration. 
gave us instead little else the narrowest, 
the most obstinate, the most bitter sectarianism. 


the | Not Protestantism, but Protestant ascendancy, 


was the burden of their cry—not the purer faith, 
but the power and the privileges and the 
revenues annexed to that faith by the State. 
But the day for this kind of demand, we trus 
is gone by. There was a time when it woul 
have found a loud echo in this country, but that 
time is overpast. The clamour of a few thou- 
sand persons for what they call their inherited 
privileges is drowned in the voice of a nation 
asking simple justice, and we have greatly mis- 
taken our countrymen if in deference to the 
first they disregard the last. 

It has been the curse of the Church Estab- 
lishment in Ireland, even more perhaps than in 
England, to have concen the attention, 
the care, and the trust of its members upon its 
political rather than its spiritual pre-eminence— 
upon the forces of law in its favour rather than 
upon the force of Divine truth. Hence, unlike 


| 


+= 


their swords, and to overawe, if possible, all 
ers by threats and violence. i 


They will 


not gain their end by this method of pursuing 
it. e landlords of England once resorted to 
the same unseemly ice in defence of their 


monopoly, but abandoned it most wisely when 
public opinion bade surrender that 

ly. The Protestants of Ireland would 
do well to follow the example thus set them, as, 


no doubt, when the crisis comes they will see 
it expedient to do. After all, are but a 
small body, and will hardly su in scaring 


back the settled will of the nation. They are 
valorous doubtless — but y will yet 
have need to bear in mind that “discretion is the 
better part of valour.” Their best and most 
permanent conquest would be a conquest 
achieved by manifest and cheerful self-sacrifice, 
and to — oe —— but much 2 
ing people of w are a speciall 
leged section, their adden, by word — Jod, 
should be “ we seek not yours, but you.” 


— 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tue question of the comprehension of Dissenters 
in the Established Church appears to be exciting a 
more than ordinary interest amongst the very in- 
fluential class of Ohurchmen who are represented by 
the Guardian newspaper. It is curious, however, to 
notice that although it is only a month since this 
question was disoussed at Wolverhampton, theres 
appears to be a general agreement that the only 
class of Dissenters of whom there is any hope, is 
that belonging to the old Wesleyan body. The Hon. 
and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton addresses a letter to tho 


the Establishment. It is impossible not to admire 


leyans are doing a great Christian work; that if 
they have been guilty of schism, the Church has 


of a Christian Church; and that our Lord is 
them “as a mighty instrument in His Church, 
their work is to resist 


in 
in 


for 
ws the Sarat of Eagland to Geir own 


do 


3 Ake 
0 


and u the whole 
y for oo It would 


success. 

A “little more sympathy” with Wesleyans will, 
Mr. Lawson thinks, bring over many individual 
members. Another correspondent takes up the 
same subject, and makes the following pregnant 
practical suggestion: 


Bat chiefly Churchmen require to know more concern- 
the f and sentiments of their Nonconf 


union with at our own 


— vl 
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door as well as with Eastern and Western Christendom. 


Earl * 


i 


tee 


iv 


it 
H 


1 
2 


der to thelr patish churches every 

Y morning, and, in the view of most Church. 
men, they might better stop at home and do nothing 
rather than go out and preach the Gospel the rest of 


part of their duty i but that is not how we have | {ary 


ae ana ah 
with 


read the purpose of any Free Church in England 


Guardian iteelf, also, deals again with this 
and we are glad to meet in ite colamas with 


There are fighting sects, but there are 
which have not from their past or 
trained, so specifically to do the work of fight- 

ing, The take the world over, are foremost 
among the fighting sects, and probebly look the 
Indepondente as, on the whole, ly up to their mark 
manhood. And no liberal and well-informed Protes- 


the | Methodism having brought the Church-rate ques- 

tion to its “present ripeness for settlement” |! 
Well, we live and learn; but when we read this we 
learnt 
print. 
we Can scarcely write another word. But, after all 
so long as such a question is brought to a present 
ripeness for settlement, what matters who brought 
it there? Let the Conference Methodists get all the 
oredit, if they have the pleasing assurance to take 
any! : 


and 
proselytis- Shields, 


everthe bel to Popish 
. and A trae 
revolt, and they have been the martyrs and promoters 
of religious freedom. 

Then comes something bodoetning Methodists and 
Independents :— 


And the Methodists, again, 
which has not — 


have had their work to do, 
work done by the Inde- 
but ne 


account deny or depreciate the debt which the nation 
owes to the lode dents, any more than to the Baptists, 
for the share which they have borne in defining and 


and securing the religious and civil liberties of English - 
men, 

What is said of the claims of Methodifm will 
probably wipe the dust from the eyes of Mr. Lyttel- 
ton aud his friends :— 


ureb 
— logth spars r 
8 to a — and sh, — t a 


the 


S 


— 
ee bel, 


that we never did expect to sve in 
In fact, it has taken our breath away, and 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
YOoNG MEN'S CONFERENCE. 


The 
A 29th, 
or & time too little interest been mani- 
in this capital of the 
in the principle and work 


would be likely to awaken the zeal of the young, 
mark a fresh advance in the whole district. The 
suite of rooms at the Assembly Rooms, Westgate, 
was engaged, as giving an éclat to the conference, 
and as being the most commodious for the purpose. 
The guests on arriving were received in a handsome 
n-room. Tea and coffee were served from 
six to ten o’clock in the pioture- room; whilst the 
conference was held in the larger and more ornate 
of the two ballrooms, which was lighted both with 
ate de pe ony Many of the decorations of 
mayor's recent ball remaining, gave the room a 
There were exactly 470 
present. In to the young men of Newonastle 


| object, reason, and m 


laton, Blaydon, and Ryton. Ministers and leading 
laymen came also in considerable force. From the 
moment the conference began to the close, there 
was an immense enthasiasm, passages in the speeches 
being greeted with applause again and again re- 
newed. At seven o'clock the chair was taken by 
Henry Angas, Esq., lately the sheriff of Newcastle. 

The OHAIRMAN, in openi the proceedings, 
briefly i the objéot of the meeting. As to 
the pro ye Pee wee on and regu- 
E 1 * 0 8 * there could 

one i bat m to under- 
stand that wide * their . they did 
not wish to enslave others. He the whole 
question would be fully considered. 

The Rev. H. T. Rossonns, B. A., the secretary of 
the local committee, gave a brief account of the 
“ and conduct of these young men’s conferences. 
In Newcastle lists of yoang men had been asked for 
from ministers and others. Some with courtesy had 
declined to furnish them, hence hundreds of young 
men not been reached. To those who had, and 
other helpers, thanks were oordially given. 1,000 
invitations had gone out. The present attendance 
— the result. Attention was Nu to the 

of the Sociéty’s operations, and the need of an 
adi vanoed mn list here. Bradford, with a 
population of 156,000, raises 448“. 15s.a year; New- 
castle and with a population of 142,000, 
only 331. 9a. ! young men must help to remedy 
that state of The speaker then 12 
himself to his assigned subject, reasons why youn 
men (and others indeed) stand aloof from the Libera: 
1. Ignorance. Y men are not 


be far ahead of public opinion. The public opinion 
of the charches must demand the treatment of 
ecolesiastical themes. Cyprian’s principle will here 
apply, Do i withont the consent of the 
people.” Said the speaker: “I claim for the pulpit 
Uverty, believing as I do in the univer- 
sélity of the monarchy of religion.“ The object of 
the Liberation Society is the emancipation of re- 
ligion ; its reason, the spiritoality of religion; the 
methods employed are constitutional and moral. 2. 
The work of the Society is not favourable to the 
religious spirit. The objection is a delusion, The 
of the Sooiéty are all of the 
t spiritual kind. Trae! the movement is political, 
loyalty to Ob to object to 

here is religion to manifest her 

wer if not ih the Divine institutions of the 


e 
the lean Ihe. F. 2 
Brighton, and is now often repeated. 
will wire do bat Christian 

er 


; 


Eg 
i 


2 
1 
5 


gE 


me is , 
mperilied. But he who cares for Christian 
to discover the ng batriers and 

The Hon. and Rev. B. Noel was 


i 


‘ 


eee 
— 


5 
E 


equal to the dom 
pointed to dur time? But 


8 


77172 
: 


ij 


i 
4. 
. 


: 
E 


The Rev. Rosgert Brown (United Presbyterian) 
read a r on the breadth of teaching in the Church 
of , from that of Dr. Pusey to the opposite 
teaching of Colenso, showing that it was not equit- 
able that the nation should pay for thesezseveral 
vagaries of religious thought. 

The Rev, W. Watrers | 


Gateshead, many came from North and South 
Howden, Jarrow, Sunderland, Biyth, Win- 


| thie cause, one 
to secure the rights of men, 
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of truth, and to advance the good of the community | the young men had not taken action on the part of 
at large. The cause, being the cause of God, must | the Society was they were ignorant of its prin- 
He would have the young men prepare for | ciples. He advised that they be more fully debated 
be disheartened, for | in their young men’s societies. They were both 

9 and willing to do the share of the work allotted 

em. 

Mr. Dawson heartily approved of the objects of 
the Society, because founded on Scriptural prin- 
ciples. He could e 


for their 


: 


J 
9 
5 


Re 


could, and satisfactorily, had to do with religion; and was suré no religion 
the truth; in they as young | could prosper if controlled by the State. | 
mén —.— selves with the oo Rev. Mr. Gutrripes moved— 

work berating patronage and t to give effect to the opinions already expressed, this 
control; and . , what were the — conference — following gentiomina (nario given] to 
meine by which they ‘might help to promote its | fimiet with she commits of the Newoanie Anziliaty to the 
su0cess. desirable that they should | men of this town for the proimotion Nepia nad ob 


ey 
was high! its principles 
in behalf 9 more especially | Jeots, with power to add to their number. pO 
arch of d was qualifying its younger | The Rev. R. Lxrron seconded the resolution, which 
‘ough Young Men's Institutions, to | was carried. 
er the battles of the Establishment; and]! The Rev. Mr. Rurnxxvonp, in an extremely ener- 
ke would not say with Burke,“ When bad | gotio address, denounced the connection between 
. good men should combine,“ yet be Church and State, and urged the meeting to use 
md none by saying that combination on every exertion to accomplish the object of the 
of what they deemed to be error, strongly] Society. 
gested the necessity for similar combination in | The meeting, perhaps one of the most enthusiastic 
the * of what they held to be truth. Mr. ever held under the äuspices of the Liberation 
wing drawn attention to the increasing | Society, closed with a vote of thanks to the oliair- 
which the conditions of modern life was | man. 
to self-sacrificing devotion to public duties, The conference will immediately be followed up to 
and the existence of a cynical or sentimental indif. | practical ends under the direction of the local com- 
ference to strnggle for rights still withheld, pointed | mittee. 
out two ways of encountering the insidious evil —tbe — 
fostering ‘fh PUBLIC BREAKFAST. 


ei 
2 * 


i 


the young strength of conviction 
of intellect, and 


2 


and T. 
— to the Society), the Rev. R. Brown, the Rev. 
or more stimulating in S, Wallace, Mr. J. Oliver, Mr. J. Bradburn, Mr 
the 8 Free Churchmen. During the next few | W. M. Hensell, Mr. John Brewis, Mr. James Rowell, 
© problem must in some way be solved by | Mr. J. Dransfield, Mr. J. Thirkeld, Mr. Shepherd. 
t, and the rights of Dissenters insisted son, Mr. 8. Tomkins, Mr. Thomas Herdman, Mr. 


upon until they are secured. The passing of the ostah 
Reforin Bill would bring about a new condition of The ag =: 31 4— —.— . * eis 


things, and a new body of electors—the bulk of them 
— no love for ecclesiastical monopolies — would 

decide the complexion of Parliament. 
The friends of religious equality must still toil on, 


e 
and 


ge of the principles involved in the 
great controversy, which might be gathered from 


i 
fr 


ff 


f 


the medium of their improve - 


E 
f 


g clubs, K. ; and everywhere | Ireland were in — 
done to stimulate and strengthen | regt Englis 
Nonoonformist youth, sither from the pulpit, or Fale ge ae 


through the Bible-class, or other agencies. It was - 
necessary, also, to watch public events, with a view | assisted i reeste 

to the practical application of those principles to the shity thane ot — 

— 2 — current of public affairs. It was ad- emed to him 
visable to read journals devoted to religious que - how far the made Fenianism has * 

tions, and for the sake of full information, not 40 sorts in reien met ith ie Irish Church, bat | 

h will be sacrificed 

Ch 


urc sacri 
N of the coun 
ment will a 


ent of others, was decidedly their duty, as | Nunconformist 


= 10 ples 


also ng part in agitations in fartherance of | principles, Another very powerf section of the body | ry wich ge 
the views they had come to hold, with intelligence the Primitive Methodists, and, unlike the Primitive the friends of spiritual 
4 : odists here, they consider themselves as mewbers 
and : The address concluded with a few of the Eatatlwhed Church, and were so strongly ee py SAS 
472 Sttached to ft that they went to their own chapels one Fe 
. B. 8. Hus then moved that hy of the Sunday and o oburoh on another. bets f the % methods of 
This conference considers it to be the duty of those who | The Baptists and Independents were also favourable to toe that eh licht Fee. 
peliave in the spirijeslity of Christ's kingdom, and who desire | the Charch, aud he had to regret thet they did not | Feil 44 the slater We have to 
to secure religious equality for the ously to labour take the same position with the Baptiste Indepen- Wiltia 4 hi * able of 
to put an end to the exis 3 esteblish- dente in this coun — staunch | Unrvell inams tor « very exposition 
t; it u further of opinion that it ta the especial duty * : of the Liberation Society,” and to sougratulate 
e meno qualfy themeeives for taking pert in th y majo | Rev, — and his coadjators on the 
struggle for the attainment of that o ject. which cro their efforte in organising the peoaliar 
The motion was ably seconded by the Rev. J. C. instructive and stimulatiog assemblies 
SrRext, and carried by acclamation. bore of . formed our theme. 
an and free disoussion was then invited. Jemerslisd that they declared that the interests of — 
. WALTER THURTELL, a very old friend . Ss Protestantism would suffer were the Establishwent to MR. MIALL AND THE M 
Society, and who in early days was a member of t cease to exist. With régard to the Presbyterians in LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


very imperfectly understood the principles of the | about bat there was @ section of the body that (From the Manchester Examiner and Times.) 
Bociety. Like Mr. Robjohns, he did not like namby- —— ae * ee 3 me — A meeting in connection with the young mend 
Dissenters, but rather people actuated by of the Doyles Donum. ine of events od nary 2 * 1 . held on | 
. o Memorial 
would be trained up, and that when the struggle were the Maynooth and other grants surrendered. His | There were also present Mr. Edward M ) ; 
came they might find in them not only numbers but impression on the whole was that the Presbyterians| H. Lee, J. 8 , J. Templeton ( , the 
. ; ; 
The Rev. G. Bett was reminded by the meeting endowing the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland out T. C. Finlayson, Mr. J. A. M‘Kerrow, Mr. W. War- 
of similar assemblies thirty-two or thirty-three years 0 the ey ty the * 1 — 4 burton, — we A. C. Squiers, Mr. J. M. Kean, Mr. 
ago, and he was glad that after a long period of oalm | (Cheers) unte be absence of wach oe cimment ber J. Shorrocks, Mr. T. Ro Mr. W. Heath (Lon- 
was a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the t the Buglish e CHAIRMAN, in 8 the objects of the 
flood, led on to fortune, so this tide taken at the — 4 2 — Pestle they might a the meeting, said in reference to the a ye of Mr 
flood by the young men of Newcastle would lead | last moment come in as an army of reserve, | Miall they knew what Mr. Miall done in the 
them to the accomplishment of their purpose. They and finally assist to their utmost the movement for | past, and they knew what he would do in the future, 
Church and State as thirty-three years ago, and | and applause. tion in the House of Commons, not merely a8 the 
success could not be so — d Referring to the resolutions lately adopted by the | representative of a particular borough, as the 
Mr. Walton, Mr. M‘Nab, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Bell, Catholic hierarchy, he said that they agreed with 14 1 of Nonconfo A 
and the Rev. James Barker, then addressed the ions he had privately received. Rev. G. W. Conpzr 


Established Church, thought Dissenters generally | Ireland, be did not profess to know the whole t uth 
principles. He hoped a class of young men BY pe 
d be will 
would be as much opposed as the Nonconformists to Roy, G. W. Conder, the Rev. A. M Laren, the 
and quiet, the tide was again rising, and as there & to wateh the course of events, and dom), and others. 
could not be now so far from the separation of | liberating religion from all State control. (Laughter | and they were sure that he would soon take his posi- 
— . ty: 
om lican bis- Ho id they had rived at his age fn he 
: : Between the resol come to > : 
nnen wen tae resolutions come to, by the Ane™theman! tory, When the question of the bert of 5 
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GrasOow.— The secretary of the Society addressed 
i ing in the Trades Hall, Glasgow, on the 
ult., Bailie Anderson . Very friendly 
letters from Mr. Graham, M. P., Mr. Crum-Ewing, 

} „who were unable 


Graham's letter con- 


1 so far as it assumes, and 
— emsel ‘y 2148 
en ves 0 and imperi 
nt teas An and of civil — 


ment. The position of the Establishment in Ire is. 
I think, a pregnant illustration of this. The principles 
whieh so many of us in Scotland hold on this subject, in 
common with our Dissenting friends in ¥en, are 
— 2 — „ and I am per 
suaded even . Meantime, it is our 
wisdom as well as our duty, whilst we pursue their 


and boldly, to do so in a spirit of 
kindliness and forbearance, and with due 


where the of injunties a a ee 
eener sense ustice, o preten- 
Establishment less tolerent than — of 
social disparagement and ostracism of 
Dissenters of which we know nothing here. 


and Dr. 
were of 
“hues A meeting of the Soci 
AISLEBY.— i was held 
= the — * 1 a the A Close 
urch. It was atten particularly by young 
men. Thomas Esq., presided; and the 
speakers Carvell Williams, who 
represen ety, the Rev. W. France, 
the Rev. G. C. Hutton, T. M‘Alpine, „ Peter 
Coats, Esq., the Rev. J. Crouch, the Rev. 
A. Henderson, Councillor Eaglesim, the Rev. J. 


Establishments. 


— 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 
THE HILLSBOROUGH PROTESTANT DEMONSTRATION, 
The Hillsborough Protestant demonstration came 


off on Wednesday last at noon. It proved to be a 
or one hundred 


being present ; 
icipations in which they 
of a monster meeting, it is natural that 
endeavour to conceal by exaggeration 
mortification and defeat. On this subject the 
Northern Whig says: —“ Our estimate of 6,000 to 
7,000 persons we believe to be the most acourate 
that has been made by any one. Of the fact that 
at no time during the day were there more than 
three thousand persons in the front of the platform 
we are quite for the means taken to count 
the num were sufficient to ensure a very close 

mation to the real number. We adhere to 


were 
orderly and quiet, and the language of the speakers, 
the whole, characterised by moderation. The 
commenced at twelve o'clock. The Marquis 


presided, and amongst those on the 
the Earl of Roden, the Earl of Erne, 
* 


were 
Tem 
| 


M. P., 


Lord E. Hill Trevor, M. P., Sir T. 
Mr. E. W. Verner, M. P., Sir H. 
Archdall, M. P., Sir William G. 
Forde, M. P., Mr. Stewart Blacker, 
tewart, Mr. John Mulholland, Mr. R. 


Sir John 
Nugent, of London, Dr. Cooke, and Professor 


There was a large attendance of the country 
and of clergymen of the Established Church. 
ministers present did not exceed 
dozen. The Earl of Enniskillen 
illness from . 
of meeting, was received with loud cheers, 
chaired from his carriage to the platform. 
is of Dowxsninx, in opening the pro- 
his gratification at the absence 
entreated — * to 
an ee f course there 
4—— 0 men there. Why 
They were Protestants, and had 
come forward in support of Protestant 
He confessed to having feared that 
ous friends would come to the meet- 
procession and display party emblems, which 
who were m could not submit to; 
was to own that he had been wrong ; 
the future, should it ever become necessary 
Protestant meeting, he would not hesitate 
being satisfied that no illegality would be 
The noble lord then called on / 
v. Wittiam C. O Nett, of Shane’s Castle, 
the first resolution. They were met, he 
declare that they saw no necessity either 
Ohurch of Rome should be established or 


Porter. 
* 


i 
S. 
: 


in 


those 


Leeekr 
rtr 


FE 
Es 


friends | that a large number of Presbyterian 


that the Protestant Church should be disendowed. 
He deolared that they would hail as a friend any one 
who came forward to help them to reform 

and to do away with anomalies; but no such theory 
had been proposed. The object of their enemies was 


to uproot the Church Establishment from the | the d 


country, and that object must be resisted. The rev. 
— ene by moving the following reso- 
ution :— 


inviolate our inherited rghit 
and liberties, civil and and, by the Divine blessing, 
to transmit them unimpaired to future generations in the true 
spirit of Christian toleration. 

The Rev. Dr. Cooxe, a very old and celebrated 
Presbyterian clergyman, seconded the resolation in 
a voice that was not audible beyond the platform. 
He declared himself strongly interested in the pre- 
servation of the rights of the Established Church, 
and in the course of his speech said :— 


It is now more than thirty years since I stood on a 
latform in this neighbourhood (a Voice—“in this 
eld”), and proclaimed the banns of holy marriage, both 

intellectually and spiritually, between the Presbyterian 
Church and the E-tablished Church, and I am glad at 
the end of thirty-four years to see such a 1 
progeny, for if the numbers were taken I have no doubt 
ple would be 

am 


found amongst us here to-day. (Cheers.) I 


| to you for having listened to me so long. I 
am not able to make myself understood, or 


now that 


of that noble tree 
stevted fa tin clatecath coubary ly the Band Of ectaiaal 
ormers. 


Mr. R. Nooewnt, of London, seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was adopled. 

The Earl of Enxx, in mye le next resolution, 
said: We are all met as loyal su petition the 


jects to 
Queen and the Houses of Parliament inst the 
threatened attempts to overthrow the blished 


Church in this country, and to ask the assistance 
of our Protestant brethren of Great Britain to 
The time has arrived 


ve 
assaults, and we must speak out 
Church and in defence of our Protestant institu- 


tions. But, gentlemen, in order 


lished in Belfast. In the present emergency, when 
& vigorous and systematic attack is about to be made 
on all our cherished institutions, a vigorous and 
systematic defence will be n (Hear. hear.) 
I therefore propose that a Central Defence Association 
should be established either in London or Dublin, 
and o ised in every county in Ireland. (Hear, 
hear.) With a good 1 in this country, an 
efficient secretary, and a good committee, we will 
have proper organisation. I am sure that no one 
can say that such an organisation is not wanting. 
(Hear, hear.) It is wanting, and there is a similar 
institution in England to this, and they will be 
too happy to do — in their power to 
meet us. (Applause.) But we must come forward 
and show our determination to resist the aggres- 
sion that is going on; and I would ask you, when 
you return to your homes, that you will do all 


ou can to promote and advance this isation. 
f you do you will reap the advan of the old 
cry of “a long pull, a strong and a pull 


altogether,” and uphold the Church and those in- 
stitutions for which our forefathers fought and 
bled. (Cheers.) The resolution which has been 
PFF 
or your acceptance, is— 

That the endowed Protestant Churches in Ireland have a 


presoriptive title to their rights and revenues, and that it 
would be highly desirable to organise local in 
support and ence of same. 


Sir T. Barzson, in seconding the resolution, said 
that their meeting was purely defensive, and that it 
embraced all denominations of Protestants, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, and Wesleyans, who were 
determined, with God's blessing, to maintain in- 
violate the Protestant institutions of the country in 
Church and State. 

Mr. Kissy supported the resolution, which was 
adopted. . 

r. Srewart Bracxzn moved, and Mr. Joun 
MvuLHOLLAND seconded, the next resolution: — 

That any alienation of the property of the United Church of 
Eugland and Ireland would be a violation of the Act of Union, 
— would unsettle the foundation of all rights to property, 
lay and ecclesiastical, throughout the Empire. 

Mr. Verner, M.P., moved, and Mr. Hannay 
seconded the resolution, the adoption of a petition to 
the Queen and to both Houses of Parliament, pray- 
ing that the Protestantendowed Churches may 
protected. 

The petition was adopted, as was also an address to 
the Protestants of the empire. 

The Hieu Suenirr of Down was then called to 
the chair, and thanks having been passed to Lord 
Downshire, the meeting dispersed in an orderly 


— — 


manner, and the Marquis was chaired through the 


ag 8 Nag = epee many by 

Daily News says from a table printed 

a Belfast con „it a that out of 

Nr rr 
the Lords-Lieu- 


fifteen out of about a hundred and seventy 
lieutenants of the province, were present. The 
majority of those who stayed away pro agreed 
with the feeble minority that came in 


fully acquiescing in any settlement u 
people and Parliament of the United Kingdom 
should determine. Another is not less 
noteworthy. The heroes of the meeting of 1867 were, 
who 


with few ions, the veterans of 1834, men 
mag bo ensued for 20 ing on the recollections, 


scarcely any representatives. 

Mr. Wilam Johnston, of Ballykilbeg 
county Down Orange candidate for 
writes to an 


House, 


Curistians. — The 
st . 
association; the Rev. 
’ cipal Stevenson, 
princi a devo- 
the 2, Pc d 
A resolution of 
- y with the bereaved family and ch of 
the | ony of the mg og the Rev. W. Alliott, 
was moved in eulogistic but appropriate terms b 
the Rev. John Frost, and briefly seconded by the 
Rev. J. Brown. A * resolution, moved 
the Rev. I 1 seconded by Mr. Anthony 
supported . George Carruthers, a the 
Rev, John Frost as, henceforth, the ident of the 
i adjourned to 
down to tea, 
2 
de , m was 
attended. The chairman slluded to the ofigin of tho 
and Baptiste Chuschmen and Moravians, Weeleyane 
en and Moravians, 
and Quakers, or members of ann 
It is considered to be the oldest in Eng It was 
instituted by men of earnest piety, by a 


ame of broad and comprehensive charity, and resi- 
ent in some five or six neighbouring counties. 
Never has it evinced sectarian or political tendencies, 
or cherished sectarian or political aims. Its work 
and its aims have been mainly if not exclusively 
spiritual. Its work has been work for the welfare of 
our co the good of men, and, therefore, work 
for God. o men who it felt that time und 
circumstance and avowed faith in Christ demanded 
the cultivation of earnest, guileless, brotherly 
love. They were not unmindful of lines of 
demarcation which separated them into sections 
of the one universal Church of Christ. But 
they were conscious of higher principles and truths 
to which they paid homage, and in the vivid light of 
which all lines of sectional or denominational de- 
marcation faded away and left nothing but one d 
essential unity of all true en in this 
oneness as a body in Christ they were desirous, yea, 
anxious, openly to confess the eyes of the 
world. And should the question arise, for a moment, 
where are now “ the lost tribes of Israel who were 
with us in the beginning ? wherefore has the avowed 
spirit of brotherly love and union been so broken 
into as to leave only Baptists and Independents to 
perpetuate the work which six denominations ori 
nally commenced ? we reply: The fault has not been 
with those who remain, and by whom these labours 
are still carried on. The wishes and aims of our 
fathers— touching brotherly love—we have con- 
tinuously maintained, and do maintain to the present 
hour. ecessity for the union has not ceased. 
Whatever alterations may be needful in its constitu- 
tion or modes of operation, the union obliterated 


would leave a void not readily filled. The Rev. T. 


„ — _ — 
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The | Arthur, M.A., 


Cardinal Cullen hag published another long letter 
. tions refer chiefly to Gari- 
baldi and the Roman struggle. 
Tue New Westeran Cotiecr at Becrast has re- 
oeived its teaching staff—namely, the Rev. W. 
arn: By the Rev. R. Crook, LL D., 
head master; the Rer. Robinson Scott, D. D., theo- 
logical professor. Mr. Henry R. Parker, LL.B., will 
succeed Dr. Crook as head master of the Dublin 


ev. Connerional School. 
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‘of the following districts :—Tadley, Hythe, 
angerford, Shanklin, Sandown, Alton 
toke, Overton, Hurstbourne, and 
Hayling Island. The attention of the session was 
avd 1 the U ym of uniting its two 
one being specially for eyan o opera- 

tions) into 4 After much di e. 
it was resolved to continue the operation of a double 
fund. In the evening a deeply interesting m 
“Home missiuns in the county.” The Revs, W. 
Jones, of hb Chapel, Portsmouth; Wm. 
tchen, Bep » Landport; and R. A. 

the 


avies, of Ventnor, made r addresses. 
ene of the evangelists—Mr. Wilson, of Rowland's 
e Mr. Butcher, of Headley, near Alton; and 
Mr. Chinn, from Selborne, &0.—gave most unvar- 
nished but remarkable and inte accounts of 
their several labours. The meeting was conc]u 
from Mr. W. G. 


y an ap | ter, of South- 
wpa fad ofthe fund which mt ih W 


: 
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A Conrerence oF CONGREGATIONALISTS ON THE 
F 
A iting r. ey 

Sed Mr’ Baines WP” bol cx atrciow wiih the 
Lord President and the Vice-President of the Council 
at the Privy Council Office, Whitehall, on Wednes- 


4 last. 

un Canapian Ertscor a Cxnvurcu.—It will e 
remembered that a few years there was a 
outory in reference to the wi wal of the clergy 
reserves in Canada, and its probable effect upon the 
Anglican Church in the dominion. The Bishop of 
Onotario, however, in speaking, at a meeting at Nor- 


stated that when the present Bishop of 
eee 


in the enormous 


vertising columns, that the Bev. Henry 
resigned the office of honorary 8 
Pastors’ Insurance Ai 


iE 
: 
: 
! 
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bourhood of London, it was likely to suffer 
his duty to tender his resignation. In 
accepting the same, the committee, on 
of the Rev. Dr. G. Smith, seconded by 
. W. Tyler, and sup by the Rev. R. 
the following resolu- 


Fre 
1 
2 
: 
: 
8 
F 
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Brrva.isu.—A menting to be held at St. James’s 
, Piccadilly, on the 19th inst., for the purpose of 

| a memorial to the Royal Commissioners 
agatent alteration being made in the 

wa of the Church of England res g ite ritual. 
Ritualists and Anti-Ritualists will be re- 


: ted. As ing of the English Church 
nion is to be held on the followi ay, at which 
Dr. Pasey will move a series of ationg of which 


notice has been giyen. The case against the Rey. 


_| 4. H. Mackonochie, of St. Albans, in the Arches 


Court, which was last week, has been 


_| adjourned for a fortnight. In the Court of Queen's 


about to establish, in addition to the present Society 
of the Holy Child Jesus (which has for its objeot the | f 


rearing and education of neglected children), a 
Confraternity of St. John the Baptist, whose mission 
will be the decent burial of the dead amongst the 


poor, and the reclaiming of the ignorant and | opposed 


degraded. The vicar has also invited his parishioners 
to join in establishing a “ ward of the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has expressed tothe Rev. C. J. Ridsdale, 
of St. Peter's, Folkestone, his great displeasure at 
the introduction of the “ Litany of the Holy Child 
Jeans” into the worship at St. Peter's, and bas 


received a promise that it shall never be used again. be 


Religions Intelligence. 


CALNE FREE CHURCH. 

On Tuesday, October 29, the memorial-stone of 
a new church, in which Divine service will hence- 
forth be conducted in accordance with the conscien- 
tious religious principles of a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of o, formerly members ofthe Church 
of England, was laid by Mr. Robert Henley, of that 
town. Calne was for many years under the spiritual 
care of Re late 8 * Guthrie, a man of 
earnest Evan principles — principles consonant 
with those of number of the 1 influential of the 
to e, who test against and vehement) 
disclaim 50 rinciples taught by another section of 
the Established Church, to which the Rev. John 
Duncan, the present vicar of Calne, belongs. The 


d ing of vi 
faut tho ‘Ritadlistio forthe so distantofal to Obarch: 


secretary | #*y the 
; of God z= the worship of the saints, the 
will not 


= — 
| men in other parishes —has led to this rupture am 
the members of the Church, and the establi b, 
another, of which Tuesday last saw the beginning of 
the end. Underneath the memorial-stone, with some 
coins of the present year, a statement of the circum- 
stances which led to the erection of the building was 
placed in a bottle, and which circumstances have 
already been stated in our columns. The Rev. 
Edwin Edwards, late of Frome, is the pastor of the 
new church, and commenced hia labours on the 29th 
of September last, the use of the Town Hall havi 
been ted for the occasion. The new church 

be in the early English style, and will cost from 
5,0007. to 6,0007., a considerable rtion of which 
has been pi The ch when a 
will 420 sittings, and will be forty in 
breadth and ninety feet in length. Only one aisle 
will be built primarily, but space will be wed for 
the addition of another aisle, and considerable en- 
largement. The architect is Mr. Stent, of War- 
minster. 


ual to the task of speaking on 

v. E. Edwards having offered 
up a fervent prayer, the assembly ig Oty to the 
new schoolroom, which has just been built at a cost 
of 900/., and will be ope for use on the comple- 


ou, wont to worship in a neigh- 
ese conceptions accord with the 
of the Church of Ruglaud, and 
are strictly in with what bas been stated to 
on as the great need of hamanity. The u 
thi country don’t rule in 8 
Church of land has the es#ence of truth. We 


Congregational Church had a minister who 
would not give me the I would go where I could 
find it. I would say to an inquirer, ageio, that it is not 
simply as Ch: istian worshippers we do this, but as sound 
Protestant wo pers. (A iaase.) We will have no 
Romanism. ( ) o not mean to say there are 
not plone pooste the Church of R me. (Hear, bear.) 
Thete are always have been. I do not mean to se 
. gene „ but the Romish iofuence in reli- 
gion ia Chr a, Tienes Dacia I do not mean to 
have not Christ, but they poy 

ip of thi 

poly- 


creature. We ve these th 


persons are often so much enamvured. . 
kuow very well that in the Old rn, 
Book of Lexitious w given © sory inns owes 6 
eg the O d Testament Obarch, shows to 
us that it is possible that people may be 
di that may see it aod f 

Seotle to have A ritdal sates to them, in the very 
complex and elabstate account given ue shows still fur- 
ther, that whenever His people needed that ritual, God 
Himself gave it to them. show to me a book in the New 
Testament, relative to New Testament worship like that 
Book of Levitious in the Old, and the case is settled. 
Bat there is noth 


of the sort there, you know. (No, 
no.) No! everything there seems to say that that is 
past. is now required is not e ceremonies, 
not highly-wrought provisions and forms, but that men 
shou p the Macher in spirit and in truth. The 
pensation served its purpose when the Ohurch was 


perfect dispensation, , 
manhood and full age, aod obildish r of tonching 
things by symbols have passed a w- W. Hold you 
t, my „this liberty of yours, ape no worsbip 
t what you believe is accep to , @xercise your 
bad d that you consider contemptible, 
ex & wise on in doing this. I would sa 
further, what we do, we do not merely as sou 
Protes ‘ante, as = the form of worship, but as 
to that prirstly oraft and priestly power at vari- 
ance with the spirit and letter of the New Testament. 
Priests in all ages have wished their people to believe 
. — ean get * T 7 the ee See, 
ey prete ey pronounce bim sav 
he will „ It was th ir oraft, it is a 
form of priestcraft all the world over. I could hardly 
think it possible that men ng to be Chris- 
Haus can for a mowent, in t even, wi-h to 
of such power. Ob! 1 feel that if I con- 
trolled the eternal destioy of buinan beings, the respon- 
sibility would be so tremendous that I should be 
crushed to the earth. O God! I want it not—I want 
it not! Take care of Thy creatures Thyself, O God! 
leave it not to me. Yet men will tell you if you are 
not rightly baptized, confirmed, commaned, and so on, 
the consequences will be terrible. If your heart stands 
not right with God the consequences will be terrible ; 
as for this priestly influence coming between you and 
God, heed it not, value it not astraw. (Hear, hear.) 
pious minister, whom you have reason to know, knows 
the mind of God, and his word might help your troubled 
spirit, and it is only natural that you should get such 
help as you can, but this applies to the pious layman 
as well as the clergy an. 
Dr. Vaughan concluded by expressing a hope that 
a second reformation would be ultimately accom- 
lished ; he co tulated his hearers on what they 
bad done, and said he hoped to hear of many instances 
of others following their good example. 
Mr. CuaRLAs Harris proposed a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Vaughan. The stone would serve a double 


d 
Aae Sam ae ee 48 I. Baze which 
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was seconded by Mr. Ro 
by the Rev. E. 8. Hur, M.A. 
The Rev. T. G. Rooxx, B. A., offered a prayer, and 
parated. 


after singing a hymn, the m 80 


The Rev. C. H. Sprcreson was on Sunday so far 
recovered from his recent attacks of gout as to be 
able to preach at both the morning and evening ser- 
vices at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 

ConorecationaL Schnoor, Lewisnam.—The 112th 
half-yearly general meeting of this school was held at 
the Mission House, Blomfield-street, Finsbury, on 29th 
October, Dr. George Smith in the chair, when five 
boys were elected. Several ministers and other gen- 
tlemen, as well as ladies, were present. The meetin 
was addressed by Messrs. Hitchin, Nodes, Jacks, an 
the Rev. J. Viney, each of whom warmly advocated 
the interests of the school, as did also the chairman, 
who, in a co and earnest speech, commended the 
institution to the continued support of the Chris- 
- poli’, and especially the ministers and laymen 
of 


1 y. 
Bromisy.—The first annive of Bromley 
Middlesex, a mission church in connection 
with 1 Chapel, Poplar, was held on Tuesday 
last. . 8B. a oa. | presided over the meeting, 
ion — 9 y 28 — uttered many 
ions the people on what the 
had achieved, and encouraged them to additional mon 
80 efforts. From a statement made by the 
Rey. Dr. G. Smith respecting the origin and history 
of this chapel, it ap that more than 3,000/. had 


of public were Ton bem et, aot Ws 
were hoping soon to obtain a pastor. Ap 
priate and encouraging addresses were delivered by 
the Revs. T. Sissons, W. Bevan, John Foster, 1. 
H. K. Arkell. Mr. Morley, who had contributed 
li to the erection of this chapel, promised ad- 
tional help for the liquidation of the debt, and a 
resolution was adopted to take measures for securing 
that object as speedily as possible. 
Pentonvitts.—The annual tea-meeting and anni- 
versary of Vernon Chapel, Pentonville, was held on 
Wednesday week last, nearly one thousand persons 
ing present. G. Williams, Esq., of the firm of 
Hitchcock and Williams, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
occupied the chair. The Rev. C. B. Sawday, pastor, 
having addressed the meeting, the secretary gave a 
report. He said that during the past year there 
had been added to the church from the world 
204 „the net increase, deducting expulsions, 
— transfers, being 173. The present num- 
ber of members was 597. Seven of those who had 


been transferred had joined a new cause, started by 
1 at King’s-cross. In addition to these 
were forty-two cases accepted by the church 


but not yet received. 1801. been paid off the 
debts of the chapel, leaving them 963/. to clear off. 
2707. had been raised towards a new chapel. The 
sum of 510/. had been obtained for fitti 1p a large 
building called the Gymnasium, in whi r. Saw- 
day preaches every Sunday to about 2,000 persons, 
which their church has now for eighteen months to 
come free of rent. It was also stated that nearly 
2,000/. had been raised during the year for various 
purposes in connection with the cause. The chair- 
man gave an interesting and animated address, 
full of good counsel, and was followed by Mr. 
Williams, the senior deacon. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Edward Leach and the Rev. W. Stott, of Abbey- 
road Chapel. 

Oro Graves. Prr Onaret, Hackney.—On the re- 
tirement of the Rev. John Davies, after a pastorate of 
twenty-two years, occasion has been taken to present 
himwith a handsome testimonial. On Thursday even- 
ing, 24th inst., after a short devotional service, an ad- 
dress from the church and congregation was read by 
Mr. James Carter, the senior deacon present. It con- 
veyed in pathetic but truthful terms the sentiments 
of and affection which all entertained towards 
Mr. Davies as their pastor and friend. It expressed 
their warmest sympathy with him in all his joys and 
sorrows; and their earnest wishes and prayers that 
in his retirement he might richly enjoy the blessed 
consolations of that he had so long proclaimed 
amongst them. The address, e on vellum 
and beautifully bound, was then presented with the 
testimonial, consisting of a quarter-chime walnut- 
cased timepiece, a silver tea and coffee service 
with massive salver of elegant design, with a purse 
containing one hundred guineas. In addition, a 

ife-si photographic likeness of the pastor was 
presented to Mrs. Davies. The following was the in- 
scription :—“ Presented to the Rev. John Davies, by 
the church and co tion worshipping in the Old 
Gravel Pit Chapel, Hackne 
affectionate respect for his Christian character, and 
in grateful remembrance of his faithful ministry 
during a pastorate of twenty-two years.—A.D. 1867.” 
After a few pertinent remarks from Mr. Charles Reed, 
gracefully alluding to the personal and ministerial 
character of the pastor, Mr. Davies replied to the 
address. He expressed his feelings of gratitude for 
these kind tokens of affection ; with deep but controlled 
emotion he touched on the past history, the present 
position, and the future prospects of the church; re- 
ciprocating, with great beauty of expression, the 
12 and affectionate sentiments of the address. 
fter singing the hymn, “ Lord, dismiss us with Thy 
blessing,” the benediction was pronounced and the 


large assembly dispersed. It is pleasing to add that |- 


the testimonial was the product of subscription from 


all classes, embracing sums from sixpence to fifteen 
pounds freely and even eagerly o It is matter 


Hanxtey, and supported | 


„in testimony of their | Fan 


vitation to the pastorate has been accepted by the 
Rev. James Spence, D.D., who commenced his pul- 
pit labours on the first Sunday in November. 


Brisrot.—The Rev. P. Thomson, M. A., has an- 
nounced his intention to resign the rate of Castle 
Green Chapel, Bristol, at the end of November. 


Burstem. — The Rev. S. B. Schofield has resigned 
the pastorate of the Independent church in this town, 
which he has worthily filled for a period of thirty- 
three years, in consequence of severe and protracted 
affliction. 


Otnzey, Bucks.— The Rev. J. S. Grey, of the In- 
dependent church in this town, has been obliged to 
retire for a time from public life, in consequence of a 
failure in his voice. A few days he was enter- 
tained at a tea-meeting, when a valedictory address 
from the retiring pastor was read for him by the Rev. 
E. Price, of Lewisham. Mr. Grey has received from 
all parties in the town, as well as from his church, 
the warmest expressions of sympathy and regard. 


MANS6FIELD-RoAD Cuapst, Nottincuamu.—The an- 
niversary services were held here last week. On 
Sunday, Oct. 27, two sermons were preached by the 

tor, the Rev. Samuel Cox. On the following 
uesday afternoon the annual tea-meeting was 
held; and in the evening the Rev. Hugh Stowell 
Brown, of Liverpool, preached a most admirable 
and practical discourse to a large congregation. The 
27 i of the various services amounted to 
6 9s. 


Brrxenueav.—On Tuesday, October 22, a meeting 
was held in the schoolroom of lane 
* 


Chapel in own, 
— to the Rev. Samuel a 
few months the pastorate que 
to become the minister of the new chapel in Upper 
Holloway. The spacious schoolroom was crowded, 
not only by the members of Mr. Booth’s own congre- 
tion, but representatives of other denominations in 
the town. r. Bevan, the senior deacon, presided. 
Nearly all the Nonconformist ministers of the town, 
ther with the Rev. ©. M. Birrell and several 
other ministers from Liverpool, were presen and ex- 
pressed the high esteem in which Mr. Booth has 
always been held by all classes of the community. 
The chairman, on behalf of the church end con 
tion, presented Mr. Booth with a 4 
sisting of a seaming rote timepiece, on which was 
engraved a suitable iption ; an elegantly bound 
copy of the F ia Britannica, in twenty-two 
volumes, and a cheque for 50/.; the valne of the 


whole being about 120/. In accepting the gift, Mr. 
Booth reciprocated the ions of kind sess and 
esteem with which it had ted. Two other 
testimonials were also presented. On the following 
evening Mr. Booth his farewell sermon from 
Acts xx. 32, “And now, brethren, Kc.“ There was 
a attendance, and his address was 


emotion. 


listened to with marked attention and d 
administered rite of 


After the sermon Mr. th 
baptism to seven candidates. 
Seuars ConerecationaL Cuvurcn, Hatrrax.—A 
meeting to welcome back the Rey. E. Mellor, M.A., 
as the pastor of this church and congregation, was 
held on Monday week, and there were ministers and 
friends present from various parts of the Riding. 
In the large schoolrcom between six and seven hun- 
dred persons sat down to a knife-and-fork tea. 
A crowded meeting was subsequently held in the 
large and handsome chapel. Mr. John Crossley pre- 
sided, and on the platform were a large number of 
ministers and gentlemen. The chairman said it was 
120 years since Square Chapel was built, and in that 
time the church had only had six ministers, and of 
that number three were yet living. He mentioned 
this to show that the church had not given to 
change. The Rev. E. Mellor said he did not intend 
to say anything that evening about his life since he 
left 4— Church to his return. As to his leaving, 
it was not because of anything that the co tion 
at Halifax had done; not because they were divided 
among themselves; not because they starved him 
that would have been a very reason for leaving. 
(Cheers.) It was not that God's work did not prosper 
in his hands; but he left Halifax because he was 
told by many beloved friends who thought that they 
understood the claims of different churches better 
than himeelf, that it was his duty to go to Liver- 
I. It was to a large extent in deference to the 
judgment of such friends that he tore himself away 
from the people amongst whom he came as a student, 
and amongst whom he had intended to remain. He 
trusted that no circumstances of a physical or social 
nature would ha to se him from a people 
with whom he wished to live and die. (Cheers.) The 
meeting was also addressed by the Revs. Dr. 
Fraser, of Airedale College; James Gregory, of 
Thornton ; J. G. Miall, of Bradford; J. H. Mor- 
„of Leeds; B. Dale, J. C. Gray, James Pridie, 
and J. Loutit (Wesleyan), of Halifax; R. Bruce, of 
Huddersfield ; and B. ones, of Booth. The meet- 
ing, which was of an interesting and enthusiastic 
character, was brought to a close by the benediction 
being pronounced by the Rev. S. Dyson, of Idle. 


— 


ILLVSsTATIoNSs To Gortue.—Messrs. Trubner and 
Co. are about to publish a series of copper- plate en- 
gravings of female characters from Goethe's works, the 
original designs for which were executed by William 
Kaulbach. o illustrations are to be twenty-one in 
number, and the size of the book large folio. The 
elucidatory text will be written by Mr. G. H. Lewes. 


Great NorTsern Hospirat, CALEDONIAN-ROAD, 
Istineton, N.—Number of patients for the week 
ending November 2, 1,024, of which 296 were new 


| 


Cases. 


of devout thankfulness, too, that the unanimous in- | 


— 
Foreign und Coionial, 


THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
On the evening of the 30th ult., the first portion 
of the French army, the 29th Regiment of the Line, 
entered Rome, and was silently and sullenly received 


by a large crowd, but there was no openly hostile 
manifestation. General Failly issued a proclamation 
to this effect :“ The Emperor Napoleon sends an 
expeditionary corps to protect the Holy Father and 
the Pontifical Throne against the attacks of bands af 
revolutionists. The French will respect the persona, 
customs, and laws of the Romans.” As soon as the 
other troops arrived at Oivita Vecchia they were 
mostly forwarded to Rome. 


On the next day, the 30th, the Oficial Gazette of 
Florence announced that the King had ordered the 
Italian army to cross the frontier, “and to ocoupy 
some points in the Papal territory.” The reasons for 
this step are explained in a ciroular dated that day 
published by the Government. Menabrea, as the 
head of the Government, sets forth briefly, but fairly 
and succinotly, the reasons which cempelled the 
Government to cross the Roman frontier, and what- 
ever may be the future history of the question, the 
circular of General Menabrea will be recorded as a 
firm and temperate statement. The circular pointe 
out that it was absolutely impossible, considering the 
extent of the line it was to guard, suocess- 
fally to prevent the — ddteched bands of 
i ts soross the frontier. The Government, 
however, had endeavoured faithfully to fuld ite 
ob under the provisions of the September 
Convention, and notwithstanding the declaration of 
the Moniteur that the intervention of French 

had no object of any hostile character towards Italy, 
it cannot feel convinced that the actual circum 
rendered such intervention necessary. The declara- 
tions of the Italian Government—declarations which 
it had fulfilled—not having snfficed to change so 
grave a resolution on the part of the Imperial Go- 
vernment, the King’s Government consulted thé 
exigencies of its dignity and of its interests, and had 
consequently taken upon itself the serious responsi- 
bility of ordering the Italian to cross the 
frontier. It declares, however, that this step oan by 
no means be considered by France as a hostile act— 
it was required to guard the rights of the King’s 
Government, by placing itself in an identical position 
with that of the other oon 
enabling it to 
perfect equality. 
form earnest vows that these mediations may lead to 
a definitive solation, which, while satisfying the legi- 
timate national aspirations, may at the same time 
secure to the chief of the Church the dignity and 
independence necessary for the accomplishment of its 
Divine mission.” 

The news of this step taken by the Italian Govern- 
ment excited mach anger and sensation at Paris, 
General della Marmora having in vain endeavoured 
to obtain the Imperial assent to it beforehand. On 
the lst of November the Marquis de Moustier sent 
the following haughty circular to the French Ohargé 
d' Affaires at Florence :— * 

4 all 


In energetically 22 the respect due 
citizens to international — 1 in declari im- 
volt ready to repress disturbances to rasintete the 
authority of the Government and the invio off 
a hen, Sg Nie Bees BME 

the new Ministry, p n n 
that had been traced out for — — bave been able 
by efficacious measures to discover all revolutionary 
trigues and to re-establish moral aod material order, 
Such a policy, carried out unbesitatingly and without 


impradent concessions to the passions of parties whom 
one had undertaken to combat, would at once have 


allayed the 8 crisis through which Italy 1 — 
tion 


ing, and would have us towards her in a 
conformable to our intimate sentiments, and thus have 
facilitated the reciprocal task of the two Governmenta. 
It is not without painful surprise, therefore, that we 
learn the resolution of the Italian Ministers to 
certain pointe of the Papal territory. Wedo not 
to discuss to-day the reasons by which endeav 
is made to justify an act so con to intern 
law, but we derire to manifest without deley the im- 
pressions which the determination of the Florence 
Cabinet has caused us to experience. However the Italian 
intervention in the States of the Holy See may be re- 
stricted, with whatever 4 it may cease, and 
by whatever circumspection it may be surrounded, the 
nch Government, which has always blamed it and 
dissuaded from it, could not invest it in any degree with 
its approval, 
The French Government, which as an adviser has 
always blemed such a step, could not now in any way 
invest it with its approval. If the Government of the 
King of Italy believes that he may expect from us even 
a tacit adhesion, such a belief is an illusion which we 
must not hesitate to dispe!, and you will testify with 
what lively and sincere regret we see it deviate from the 
line of conduct which according to our view is the only 
one in conformity with the interests of Italy. 


Meanwhile, the Italian army under the command 
of Cialdini occupied various points in the Roman 
territory. At Commarque, Terni, and Frosinone 
the inhabitants made preparations for voting them- 
selves the subjects of Victor Emmanuel by universal 
suffrage. This movement was cut short by the 
Italian Government, who published the following 
announcement :— 


In order to avoid all doubt, the Government of the 


King has determined neither to acoept nor encourage 
in the néighbouring Papal States any action calculated 
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correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
| denies that any importance attaches to the address 
lately presented to the Roman municipality, demand- 

ing that Rome should receive an Italian garrison. 
: | The address turns out to be an imposture, and the 
! | statement about the signatures rests on no authorit 

| but a postscript to the document itself, ending with 
the following words :—“ Twelve thousand Romas 


The contributions received by the Univers to the 
30th ult. for the Papal army amount to 256,286f. : 

The Liberté asserts that the Emperor of Austria 
has consented that a conference should be held on 


of Berlin says:“ Up 
russia has not been compelled to 
Italian question, but 


e Italian people 


question now 


they are either stultified by fear, or are 
betray their country. Every delay, he 
and ruin, and he adds—** You 
one sole means by which to be—to insist 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
Paris Exhibition was closed on Sunday even- 


» of the King of the Hellenes to the 
Duchess Olga Constantinova took place in the 
t. Petersburg on the 27th. 


a petition to the Governor- 
the release of the Fenian Father Mac- 
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open one as formerly. 
A Navat Orricer’s Vistr ro Trae Gem or 
Mapacascar.—aA visit 


He was accompanied by our consul, Mr. 
The Queen received them most cordially, 


good many 

were Christians; their large, well-bound Bibles 
could not but arrest the eye, and they talked about 
the sacred volume with real and sincere pleasure. 

Newman Harz M New Yorx.—This distingui 

minister of London, who arrived in this country six 
or eight weeks ago, and has already made a rapid 
visit to the Western States and to has since 
spent a week or two in Boston, and the last Sabbath 
in Newhaven, and reached New York on Tuesday, 
and will remain in this city and vicinity until his 
return to land, the last of November. Here, as 
everywhere he has been, he will be warmly 
welcomed, not only as the eloquent preacher, but as 
the friend of America throughout the war, and as the 
earnest advocate of freedom and progress in England 
and all over the world. While here, we trust he 
may be heard, not only in our churches, but in 
public meetings, as there will be a general desire to 
see and hear him. He is expected to speak to-night 
(Thursday) at a temperance meeting in Dr. Cuyler's 


church, in Brooklyn. Next Sabbath he will preach 


in the morning for the Rev. Dr. Adams, in Madisun- 

uare; in the afternoon, at the Collegiate Dutch 

urch, at the corner of the Fifth-avenue and 29th 
street ; and in the evening for the Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
son in the Broadway Tabernacle. Other appoint- 
ments will be made hereafter. We hope while here 
he will deliver a lecture, which has attracted much 


attention elsewhere, on The Relations of England 
and America.” As one who, while an i . 
has been a true and steady friend of America, no 


man has a better right to be heard on this subj 
or will be listened to with more attention an 
—New York Independent. 

ne SALE Evanoeiiqus at THe Paris Exurmr- 
Tron.—On Thursday, the last day on which it was 
announced that the Exhibition would be o a reli- 
gious service was held in the Salle Evangélique which 
opened on the 15th April last. The service was nu- 
merously attended. Major-General J. G. Walder 
resided, and in his address regretted the absence of 
rd Shaftesbury, who was detained by engagements 
in London. The chairman, adverting to the religious 
liberty which had been granted, ex his grati- 
tude to the Emperor of the French for his permission 
so readily given to the committee to erect the hall 
for religious purposes. He also thanked the Com- 
missioner-General, M. Le Play, and his fellow-Com- 
missioners, for the Sections des Missions, to whose zeal 
and aid they were largely indebted. Prayers were 
aan Sees Wy SO ee Monod. Reports were 
read in French by M. Verner, and in English by the 
1 Mr. Da vis, 121 — — from which it 
appears that the n open every day, and 
service performed continually between the 2 of 
twelve and six. Numerous conferences have been 
held to give information on philanthropic and reli- 
—— subjects, with a view to extend operations in 
t countries. The Gospel had been preached 
daily in various languages, and upwirds of 100,000 
persons had attended the services. The report added 
— with the view to manifest and strengthen the 
bond of union among Christians, and to exemplify 
the principles which govern the Evangelical Alliance, 
care had taken to observe, both in speech and 
‘Gospel enjoins. All 


pi 
M. Forbes and the Rev. Dr. Schenke, of New York. 
The meeting closed with a hymn and benediction. 
It is proposed to erect a similar hall in a central part 
of Paris for Christian conferences, and for missionary 


and evangelical purposes. Liberal donations have 
been promised. 


MR. RICHARD AND THE REPRESENTATION 
OF MERTHYR. 


Mr. Henry Richard has now addressed public 
in all the great divisions of the borough of 

Merthyr Tydvil—at Merthyr, Aberdare, Mountain 
Ash, and Dowlais. The meeting at the 
last-named place, famous for its iron-works, was, 
like the others, very crowded and enthusiastio. 
The chair was ocoupied by O. H. James, Esq., and 
amongst others on and about the platform were 
4 all the ministers and leading Dissenters of 


Mr. RicHakrp, in the course of an eloquent 
gave an exposition of his political principles, and 
with regard to his proposed candidature said :— 


pwith that illustrious man 


for eighteen y and he believed there was not a 
qaestion the whole range of politics which 
he not discussed with Mr. Cobden, either by con- 


versation or correspondence, and it was be who first 
decided him to look seriously upon the question of enter- 
ing Parliament. Those who were conversant with the 

elsh press were aware that for many years past his 
name had been occasionally mentivned in connection 


with the tation of some part of the Principa- 
lity in Par t; but for « time he hardly 
treated those suggestions of his as serious. be 


to laugh at them. Bat upon one occasion he went 
to spend a fortnight with Mr. Oobden at his 
country residence in Sussex. As they 


1 Wales bave again and again 
the Welsh press expressed a desire that I should 
some Ree of them ia the House of Com- 
mons.” Mr, instantly answered, Well, if your 
countrymen are willing to seud you into the House of 
Commons, my belief is that it is your solema duty to 
go," and he added what was scarcely, perhaps, proper 
or him to repeat, There is no mao whom I should 
more rejoice to have sitting by my side in the House of 
Commons than you.” (Cheers.) 
He referred at some length to the beneficial moral 
inflaence of Nonoonformity on the moral character 
of the Welsh, contrary to prejudice entertained in 
high quarters. 
Take the returns of judicial statistics, and what did 


they find there? Why that the num of persons 
committed for crime in the year 1864 in land was 
122.589, or one in 155 of the population. In Wales the 


number of committals was 4,417, or one in 252 of the 
population—(Hear, hear)—aod that was not all, for 
when he came to examine the returns, he found that the 
nationality of each prisoner was given, and by analysi 
the return for Wales, he found that out of the 4,41 
committed, 2 094 were not Welshmen, but Englishmen. 
(Cheers.) Aud with regard to their noble liberality in 
the maintenance of their religious institutions, he could 
bring the testimony of a most unexceptionable witness. 
Last Sunday week there was a most remarkable and 
eloquent sermon preached in the parish church of Mer- 
We and this was an extract from it: The rector then 
erred to the liberal manner in which the London 
churches were supported and also in the provinces, one 
“at Wednesbury g specially instanced, as the popula- 
tion of that district was the same as our own. But he 
— it was useless to go out of the district to find a 


comparison ; one was close at hand. Some time ago he 
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bad oceasion to ascertain the contributions of the varions 
Dissen ing establishments in the parish from the top of 
Do wlais to the bottom of Quxker’s Yard. And what did 
they think the total of the ovllection was—8 000/. S year | 
They might well take a leaf or two out of the Lissenters’ 
book. hat plainer proof could be given of their z-al 
and the strength of th-ir convictions when they saw this 
done. Unlike the congregations of St. Davids, who only 
paid for the seate sat upon—for a minister was 
found and warmth and light given—the Dissenter had 
to build his own chapel, support his minister, and do all 
that was required. Some Dissenters in this parish con- 
tributed no less then one hundred pounds a year to their 
cause. Wheo they saw all this done in the neighbour- 
hood he might well be tem to wish that he was a 
Dissenter.”” (Laughter.) He would be to see Mr. 
Griffith come amongst them. (Cheers.) It was the 
opinion of a great many people that he would make a 
capital “‘Pregethwr Cymanfa.” (Laugh ter.) 
They were a nation of Nonoonformists, yet they had 
not a single Nonconformist representative in Parlia- 
ment. He entirely dissented from those who thought 
a Liberal Charchmen even could adequately repre- 


was the same at Dowlais. (Cheers.) It was easy % 
cheer and clap their hands, bat the time would come 
when they would have togo to the poll and say Henry 
Richar i.“ Let each of them now put his hand on his 
heart and say, I am gving for Richard.” (Loud 
cheers.) Let them sy, We are all going for Richard, 
and nothing on earth shall stop us” Of all men that 
he knew, H-nry Richard—on account of his political 
views, bis nationality, and his Nonconformity—was the 
man to represent this place in Parliament. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Rio nab having replied to several questions put 
to him, on the motion of the Rev. J. A. Steraens, 
of Bryooed, seconded by the Rev. T. Roperrs, a vote 
of thanks was passed to the chairman, and the meet- 
ing Came to a olose. 


* 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


The transports containing the advanced brigade 
ot the Abyssinian field force arrived at Aden on the 


Postscript 


Wednesday, November 6, 1867. 
THE DEFEAT OF GARIBALDI. 

Farther telegrams from Florence give 

like a connected acoount of Garibaldi’s defeat. 
According to these statements, the General left 
Monte Rotondo on Sunday morning with some 3,500 
men to attack Tivoli, which had been reoooupied by 
the Papal troops. He marched without molestation 
to Montano, a place some three or four miles from 
Monte Rotondo, but just beyond he came upon the 
Pontifical troops in force. Taking into acoount the 
statements of other telegrams it would seem thet 
these eo-called Pontifical troops wers iu fact Papal aad 
French troops together, which had marched out from 
Rome that morning to attack Garibaldi. They had 
heavy artillery, while Garibaldi had only two pieces of 


16th of Ootober, after a beautiful passage, without 
casualty, from Bombay. The troops are :—38rd 
Bombay Light Cavalry, 10th Bombay Native 
Infantry, three companies Bombay Native Sappers, 
and one battery (mule) Mountain Train. The place 
chosen for debarcation is Ansley Bay, twenty miles 
south of Massowah, lat. 15 15 N., long. 39 45 W.; 
borough the overwhelming members of Nonoon- the bay faces towards the north. Anchorage good 
formists prevented landlords or persons of that in deep water. It is approached from the south 
description from oppressing them in the exercise of | 0088t without any unusual difficulty, all the impedi- 
their religious rights; but it was not so all over | ments being visible. The land is a sandy plain, 
Wales. believed in his conscience that there | With hes of brashwood, bat no forest. It 
was no place in the Principality, or in the United abounds with both large and small game. Drinkable 
Kingdom, better suited to vindicate its Nonconfor- | Vater is not to be found within sixteen miles of the 
mist principles than Merthyr. Having stated his | 08st, bat at that distance a good and abundant 
a be that conviction, he said he would nor aue was r in ety AI. had 
speak of himself. To speak candidly, he had n t which intersect the coun 2 
ambition to go into the — 14 — o Gres" | coast line. A pier was ing made to land the | and southern frontier, and no less than 4, 

He was not insensible to the honour of going there, troops and the stores. The heat was very great, different corps have laid down their arms to General 
especially of going there, as he should if he went st all, bat it was getting cooler. The thermometer was | Riootti, the royal offloer in command on the border. 
by the free and spontaneous election of a large consti- | 100 deg. during the 4 and 72 deg. at night. The Official Gasette of Italy last night published 

like this. (Cheers.) He did not say it as a boast | Colonel Merewether detained the steamship | the following important deolaration :— 
that he was wanting in that kind of ambition, for he | Euphrates to condense water for the supply of the 
thought a want of such ambition wasa fault rather than troops employed on the working parties. 
otherwise. In the language of Milton— The special correspondent of the Times, who was 
222 1 — raise still at Bombay, states that the expedition would 
He should not go into Parliament to serve any private = vas 2 ee of least — 

rpose, to promote any speculation in which he was over * 4, — 2 
— or for the sake of office, though it was an 3,500 mules, ponies, bullocks, Ko., were to be 
his political ability in the service of bis country; nor | elephants. It was hoped that the whole of the 
should he go for the sake of position, for he was oon | force would have left Bombay by the end of Novem- 

ber or the beginning of December. The same writer | the 


tent with _ — „. in 1 4 ‘oe 1 
God; t it thir, ; 
placed by 11 © fe Late. gaa the British taxpayer for a heavy bill. He by the volunteers, the withdrawal of the Tal 
mek has removed all motive or pretext for a 


that this ques of representation had come before 

him in the light of a solemn daty. He could not 8 Po brigade f on 
us to move the advance 

Massuwah iovolved an outlay of over 1009001 , Govern- 


conceive how it was, but certain it was that, owing 

net so much to merit, bat largely to accident, bi- 

meme had been kept before his countrymen by the | ment having, of course, the use of the transports for 
Welsh and he had been spoken of for many years what remains of the six months. I have heard the total 
as one likely to be of benefit to his countrymen A Par- | cost of the expedition roughly estimated by one who is 
lisment. ey who read Welsh papers could bear him | ia a position to make d good guess at from five to six 
out in this, that the voice of Merthyr and Aberdare was | millions; but I have not myself yet seen materials 
seconded by the voice of all Nonconformist Wales in this | enough for a judgment whether the amount is anywhere 
matter, and be was receiving letters daily from all parte | near the mark. 

of the Principality urging him to stand. (Loud ches.) ] It ig stated that the Viceroy of Egypt has de- 


Aud now they had a right to ask him what he intended ; 
doinz. He believed he had sufficient data on which to — n — Massowah = —— 
decide. “I have met,” said Mr. Richard, “large | With the avowed object of protecting the Egyptian 
bodies of the electors and non-electors of this borough, frontier of Abyssinia, but in reality with the hope 
that their services may be accepted by England. 


and I have heard but one voice, and that is the voice of 
welcome—(cheers)—and approval; in some parts of the A letter dated September 7, has been received 
from Lieut. Prideaux, one of the Abyssinian cap- 


borough you have already made a canvars ; in Aberdare 
tives. Further details are given of Theodore’s 


I 4 there * 1 n pledged ¢ to 
vote for me at the election. (Cheers.) At Mountain | orucliy and ferocity. During a plandering expedi- aw i 
tion he attacked a flourishing little town and oap- Baropenn questions. Shei palley fo eciely 6 


Ash, out of a population of 1,200 bousebolders, there 
are 1,000 pledged supporters, and at Hirwain, as far as tured 1,500 of the inhabitants, who were barnt alive of pease, ane 8 action * about to be commenced 
in five large houses selected for the pur On a)” be , e panaetel 


I know, they are unanimous, (Loud cheers.) Well, 
report reaching him that 2,000 of his soldiers 


what I bave to say to you to-night is this—and I ray 
it with a due sense of the importance of the step which 
wished to desert, they were surrounded by the 
others, who out their throats like cattle. The 


Iam about to take, for, acoording to my conceptions, a 
mothers, wives, and children of these wretched men 


geat in the House of Commons, as the representative of 
& portion of one’s countrymen, is a post which, if its 

were pistoled by the soldiery, and 295 chiefs of the 
district have had their hands and feet out off, and 


duties are honestly and conscientiously discharged, can- 
then left to die of starvation. Lieut. Prideaux 


not fail to be one of great labour and great responsi- 
pf — that — why I nore 1 £0 long 5 but if, 
what you bave seen of me an eard of m 1 : ; ; 

tical — ou are pre I will not put it thes mentions & case in whioh the peasants of a district 

hypothet.cal way—I will ask you, will you say, Henry bad repulsed the King’s forces. 

Richard, we think you understand our principles, that In a letter dated Magdala, 7th September, Mr. 

you sympathise with us—having been born amongst us| Rassam gives a pitiable account of the present con- 
dition of Abyssinia. The rebellion is now general, 
and the King has considerable difficulty in oommu- 
nicating with Magdala. Mr. Ressam confirms the 


—that you have kept up your acquaintance vi h us, and 

with the old literatpre and language, and possess the 
story that Theodorus had butchered 2,500 men who 
had intended to run away, and mentions other 


necessary qualifications to represent us in Parliament— 
oruelties of a most barbarous character which are re- 


will you go?’ My answer is, If you cannot find a better 

man, here am I—send me.“ (Load and prolonged 
ported to have been perpetrated in the royal camp. 
Yet Mr. Rassam himeelf is treated by the King with 


gent them. It must be a Nonoonformist to under- 
stand their principles and sympathise with them with 
a unity of feeling. (Cheers.) He would tell them, 
too, though he did it without offence, that the servile 
spirit Welsh Nonoonſormista had hitherto displayed 
in reference to their political rights, bad largely 

tribated to their present unrepresented state. In 


cannon. A battle began at once, and after three- 
quarters of an hour’s fighting Garibaldi had to fell 
back on Monte Rotondo, hotly pursued by the tthe 
aod French troops. At Monte Rotondo, thoug 
forces must have been greatly ont up, he made a 
determined stand. For two hours and a half a flerce 
fight was waged. Eventually the Pontifical * 
* 


won the day. The Garibaldians were dis 
Garibaldi himself, with his staff, — 2 tho 


Italian frontier. Here he was virtually taken 
by the Italian troops, and has been removed tog 
where his destined abode is to be the round 


ning the summit of the Isle of Palmaria, 


aggressors and security re-established, 
consider her mission we fulfilled and withdre 0 


Oabinets entertain similar views on the p 


Tus Foop Riots at Exereg,—Tvespar Evenine. 
—There is considerable disturbance in this city 
to-night.. The mob, however, is not in 
9 but in insisting on its pri of 
burning a bonfire and disc a quantity of fire- 
works in the Cathedral-yard, in remembrance of the 
Gunpowder Plot. A bonfire was burnt and fireworks 
were discharged. The military charged the mob 
during the night. A provision riot took at 
Torquay to-night, and the Riot Act wep Dis- 
turbances have occurred to-night at Orediton, also 
on account of the dearness of provisions. 

RepresgntaTion or Mancuzstsn.—The cath, of 
Mr. James, GC., in Switzerland, has ca 4 
vacancy for this borough. At a meeting of the 
committee of the National Reform Union be ype | 
there was a strong feeling that Mr. G. Wilson should 
be the Liberal candidate, and it was understood that 
this would be communicated to Messrs. ogg and 
Bright's committee. It is expected that Mr. Wilson 
will accept the invitation. The Conservative 
have invited Mr. Alderman Bennett, who for two 
years was mayor of the city, and it is also under- 
stood that he will stand. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 
to-day 


cheering. 
Mr. Richard concluded his speech in Welsh, and 
resumed his seat amidst enthusiastic cheering. 5 
A resolution in favour of Mr. Richard was carri é‘ g 
f i * what he calls a mock friendship,” and the chiefs 
2 - = afer come add * bon of the fortress behave to him with great kindness. 
: He complains of mü management on the part of 
L * * II.. 4 care Colonel Merewether at Maesowah in not sending him 
* . 2 
heretofore, would have no compulsion put upon them wpe Dore which he and his party are in danger 
in respect to their votes. The whole of Wales was 1 8. 
now looking to Merthyr. SE 
any of them were from Cardigan, Carmarthen, and] Tue Rerorm LEAGUE AND FENIANISM. — The 
Pembroke shires, and, occasionally, they would go back : 
to see their friends * answer would they he to 2 2 the Rang ng ee bas ‘i — 2 
when asked how did you stand when Richard went | ® the position in which it.was p by * 
wn? (Cheers.) Where was your vote when it was Very equivocal resolution of last week on F enianism. eee . 
ted for a Welshman—the first ever to be sent to At the meeting of the Council on Friday, the subject wala © I. 14 ene — The malt 
arliament from Wales? If they could not give s good | was resumed, and though some extreme and absurd | trade was steady, on previous terms Oats were in little In- 
answer, the very women of those counties we uld scout | speeches were made, the following resolution was | quiry, but no further reduction took place. Beans aud peas 
them. (Lond cheers.) If this battle could : 0! be fougit nearly unanimously adopted :—“ That this Council commanded little — Te — wate was heavy. 
— — i * 1 ont dy yor 2 emphatically and indignantly repadiates any sym- — Barley, Malt Oa 
when thes had 4 ** — telly ss 44 | Pathy with assassination or secret organisation for bag & Scotch 1,220 1,677 40 — 
dien frantio with satbusi for Richard ? | Political objects, and, in proof of such p, refers foreign ........ 23,690 1,160 
al The sane feat broke forth at Aberdare, With confidence to its pagt career and its offigial ? N 
and Hirwaih f and he rejoiced to say it ' manifestees. 
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the purge 


M 72 to know that the 
despateh of French troops m Toulon has been 
and that the expedition to Rome con- 
of two divisions. 


only 
Napoleon III. has room for anxiety nearer 
home. His popularity is on the wane, and he 
no longer shows himself openly in the streets of 
Paris. The popular feeling in the capital is 
with Garibaldi. There have been mute demon- 
strations before the tombs of Manin and 


arrests in co „and street 
man ions in the Poissonniére 
by unemployed workmen have been considered 
important enough to induce Gen Canro- 


tained for a time the support of the Ultramon- 
tane clergy, who, if they have little influence in 
the great towns, exercise ount authority 
over the peasantry. The Kaiser has left France 
after a very hospitable reception, and it is an- 
nounced that the two Sovereigns entertain simi- 
lar views on all the great European questions. 
Baron Beust is reported to say in the new 
Austrian circular that the September Conven- 
tion was concluded without the co-operation of 
Austria, that Austria was always gonvinced*that 
the provisions of that convention must sooner 
or later be departed from, and that she will not 
take any part in the difference between Ital 
and France. The policy of the two * is, it 


is a of peace, the 
' action now about be commenced will 


managed. 
“A. J. Arnold.”~We cannot afford more space on 


in the Pére la Chaise, and many 


y Pank 
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be directed entirely to peaceful ends.” 
Prussia, or the East, time will unfold ; 
declared that, in respect to Germany, 
the Austrian Government is totally opposed to 
all foreign interference. 


The compound householder has again taken 
the The question as to the personal pay- 
ment of rates seems to be almost settled with 


— r= of this social vor 1 1 
is a large owner in 
Pancras has solved 8 3 5 — aie 
uestion in e rates an i 
— the 2227 his tenants from his rent- 
book, and the parochial authorities have 
accepted the arrangement. In a published 
letter, Mr. Bright goes carefully into the whole 
subject, and reaches the conclusion that per- 
sonal payment is a bugbear, that so long as the 
full rate is paid, it is of no consequence whether 
it be paid by the landlord or the occupier, for 
enabling the latter to be registe as a 
voter. t there is still the difficulty of the 
enhanced rate. It is not to be expectéd that 
many landlords will emulate the libe- 
rality of Miss Burdett Coutts, who has given 
notice to her tenants that she, as owner, is 
charged with the liability for the rates, and that 
they are legally 2 to deduot them from 
the rent. But if, as is likely, the majority of 
landlords act otherwise, 


ir tenants 


t ques- 
day, and has — oll — 
considerations. It must now, he 
a question to be settled rather by the 
societies in London. Mr. 


Scotch — 44 — which dis- 
sectarian barriers, 


as 
our great seminaries. He denies that classics 
_ oo 2 — N 1 ortant studies 
training of youth for 
derides the 


Mr. Charles Dickens has been crowned with 
honours such as have fallen to the lot of no 


departure for 2 
—— amy men o 


enfeeble, and gladdens it by a laughter that 
never degrades." We have only to com- 
pare Mr. Dickens's writings, which are of 
course not without their blemishes, with 
the sensational trash which is now popular 
amongst large sections of the community, 
to appreciate the beneficial moral influence 
he has on the whole wielded. Fraught with 
the approbation and support of his liberal 
countrymen, he now goes to America to endea- 
vour “to lay down a third cable of intercom- 
munication and alliance between the Old World 
and the New.” It is such ambassadors who 
strengthen the bonds of union between the 
several members of the Anglo-Saxon family ; 
and, with the rest of his fellow-citizens, we wish 


Mr. Dickens ‘‘ God-speed.” 


THE FRANCO-ITALIAN COMPLICA- 
TION, 


Tux Moniteur of yesterday published informa- 
tion of the defeat and rout of a band of Gari- 
baldi’s volunteers by the Papal troops near Tivoli. 
That journal says, After a hard Acht the Gari- 
baldians fled in disorder, and left on the field 
3,000 men, either killed, wounded, or taken 

risoners. Garibaldi succeeded in escaping to 

erni, and the Italian authorities have had him 
The 
Opinione, in its second edition of yesterday's 
date, announces that the General] will be con- 
ducted to Spezia. Here ends, we suspect, this 
rtune and unauthorised invasion of the 

apab States—for it is added by the Moniteur 
that General Ricotti, commander of the Italian 
forces on the frontier, arrested and disarmed 


brought to Florence with his two sons.” 


Whether this “action” refers to the Roman 


, | convincing 


4.000 Garibaldians who sought to take refuge in 
the Italian territory. The difficult problem is 
undoubtedly simplified by this event, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether affairs can be pacifi- 
cally arranged between France and Italy. 


The ＋ 2 Napoleon seems to have been 
pursued of late by an inexorable Nemesis. 
None of his political projects have pro- 
spered. Neither caution nor temerity avail to 
bring him success, nor to bear up his reputation 
as a consummate statesman. e reason, per- 
haps, is not so far to seek as at first blush, it 
would a to be. The object of his policy 
from the beginning of his reign has been to raise 
France to the position of supremacy in Europe. 
Her interests were to be held paramount. Her 
word was to be accepted as law. Her smile was 
to be peace, her frown, war. It should have been 
obvious to the Emperor that this was a policy 
which contained within itself the germs of its 
own failure. The more rapid and unequivocal 
its early success, the more certain and speedy 
would be its eventual collapse. The nations of 
Europe were not likely to acquiesce in any 
arrangement which involved their humiliation. 
But Napoleon aspired to a height above this. 
He sought to become a dictator on Trans- 
atlantic und by opposing the Latin as a 
counterpoise to the Anglo-Saxon race. Such 
pretensions could admit of no effectual rebuke 
without everywhere endangering his prestige. 
The Government at Washi somewhat 
ostentatiously bowed him out at Mexico—and 
the Government at Berlin proved at Sadowa 
that Germany would henceforth consult her 
own judgment and inclination. Still the Em 
has not yet learned his place. It is difficult for 
him to give up his pretensions. He is now a 
second time at Rome, and is making demands 
upon the Italian Government that are as un- 
warranted by treaty stipulations as by inter- 
national law. 

The September Convention gave the Emperor 
an unquestionable right to claim from Italy that 
the Pope's dominions should not be invaded 
from without—that neither should the Govern- 
ment at Florence take advantage of the Pope's 
weakness, nor should it permit any of its sub- 
jects to do so under what pretexts soever. 
When Garibaldi commenced his late ill-fated 
enterprise, treaty engagements authorised 
N to claim Italy's loyal adhesion to the 
troth she had freely pledged. We are not 
satisfied that either of the parties to that Con- 
vention fully acted up to the spirit of it. But 


be this as it may, when Victor Emmanuel 


formed the Menabrea Ministry, and issued his 
ion to his subjects, he gave the world 
f that he desired to fulfil the 
obligations he had contracted. If the Emperor 
deemed it n to occupy Civita Vecchia, 
he ought to have accepted the proffered co- 
operation of the Italian troops. The ostensible 
object of both Governmenta was to crush the 
insurrection, and, in prosecation of this object, 
the Government at Florence had the same right 
to intervene by force of arms beyond the 
frontier as the Government of Paris. The 
2 refusal of any such co-operation by 
apoleon been his first mistake; the offen- 
sive and humiliating despatch of M. de Moustier 
on being informed that the Italian army had 
crossed the frontier was his second; and the 
demand made—it is given out, as an ultimatum 
—that the Italian troops should instantl 
evacuate the Papal territory, is the third. An 
all these blunders originate in the same cause 
—namely, in the Imperial claim to do in and 
with the Pope's dominions what no other 
European Power would be allowed to do. 
Whether, now that the Roman States are 
cleared of insurrectionists the quarrel between 
the two Powers will be pushed to war, is a 
uestion which even yet trembles in the balance. 
o long as Garibaldi was under the walls of 
Rome giving a plausible pretext for French in- 
terposition, it may have been impolitic, undig- 
nified and morally impracticable, for Victor 
Emmanuel to withdraw his forces from beyond 
the frontier, especially under the peremptory 
threats of France. How it may be now, we 
would not venture to predict. Possibly, since 
the end of both ies has been gained, there 
may be a simultaneous, or nearly simultaneous, 
retreat by both. On the part of the Emperor, 
it was declared that when the Roman States 
should be rid of foreign intruders, he would at 
once retire. On the of the King of Italy 
it was avowed that the occupation of certain 
provinces belonging to the Holy See, was not 
undertaken in hostility to France. The danger 
lies in the immense difficulty which both French 
and Italians will find in reconciling their real 
wishes and true interests with their national 
ride. hardly desire to undo 
his own work—the King can hardl desire to 
measure his unequal stre with his former 
benefactor—but each has advanced to a position 


The Emperor can 
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which makes t a matter of impossibility, 
or nearly so. inasmuch as a war een 
France and Italy would be so un 80 


fruitless, so calamitous, to both countries, be- 
cause there is really nothing left to fight over, 
and because war if once cemmenced could 
scarcely be circumscribed in its area, we incline 
to the conclusion that it will be avoided, and 
that Europe will be spared the infliction of that 
unparalleled disgrace to nineteenth-century 


cl . 

It is a misfortune, or at least it appears so, 
that at such an international crisis as the present, 
the Government of this country should be in the 
hands of a party which has never, as such, 
evinced its sympath with — Italian cause. Of 
course, we utterly opposed to every- 

ing wearing the semblance o — 2 
tervention—but it will be lamentable indeed if 
the moral su t of the British Cabinet —_— 
encourage Cesarism in its preposterous claims. 
We can hardly believe, —— that it will, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable antecedents 
of Mr. Disraeli and the desires he may enter- 
tain of conciliating the Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land. Mr. Gladstone forewarned him before 
the close of last Session that the cause of Italy 
was dear to the country’s heart, and the near 

roach of the date fixed for the reassembling 
of Parliament will probably impose unusual re- 
straint upon vagaries which can so soon 
visited — oon 11 7 Surely, — — 
Stanley will not allow his own department to 
made subservient to the finessing propensiti 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 


ties 
the 
Derby Ministry will not wilfully add to their 
difficulties the embarrassment which would grow 
out of a war between France and Italy. 


THE FENIAN CONVICTIONS. 


Arter a patient and impartial trial, extendi 
over five days, the five Fenians chiefly concern 
in the death of Sergeant Brett, of Manchester 
who was shot during the daring and successful 
attack on the prison van in which Kelly and 
Deasy were being conveyed back to prison, have 
been found guilty, and sentenced to be hung. 
Of the justice of the conviction, except in one 
instance, no doubt seems to be entertained. 
Many persons who watched the trial from the 

inning, through all its phases, have a strong 
f in the innocence of Maguire, and have 
memoralised the Home Secretary in favour of 
his respite. It may indeed be assumed that, in 
this i instance, the capital sentence 
will not be carried into effect notwithstanding 
the verdict of the jury. Maguire's case illus- 
trates anew the peril which attends the inflic- 
tion of capital punishment—the awful responsi- 
bility of bovine recourse to a penalty which 
cannot be reversed. The law, if strictly carried 
out, would have allowed no reversal of the sen- 
tence, and only irre „ opinion has 
opened the * of the life of a man, a 
rently innocent, being saved. Should the death- 
nalty be exacted in the case of the other con- 
emned Fenians, Allen, Shore, Larkin, and 
Gould? Public opinion, roused to a high pitch 
by recent dastardly and unprovoked outrages, 
seems to incline to the view that the law should 
be allowed to take its course—at least in respect 
to Allen, the actual murderer of Mr. Brett—and 
it is for the Home Secretary, or rather the 
Government, to exercise that moral discrimina- 
tion which is not admissible on the judgment- 
seat. 

Flagrant as was the crime of which the con- 
victed Fenians were guilty, public sentiment 
cannot ignore the distinction between the case 
of the actual murderer and his accomplices. 
The law indeed has itself set up this arbitrary 
limitation, and our law-makers have, for the 
present at least, declined so to revise our 
criminal code as that the penalty for the crime 
of murder shall be proportioned to the intent of 
the offender, and the circumstances under which 
the deed was perpetrated. We are, it is true, 
told that a terrible example” is necessary for 
the purpose of enforcing res for human life 
and las ful authority. e admit the force of 
the plea if the execution of these men is adapted 
to subserve that object. But though the State 
may be as free to deal with rebels and mur- 
derers in the second as well as the first degree, as 
it is to invest the police with the power of taking 
life in cases of emergency, it is open to question 
whether the ing of Allen's accomplices 
would be an e ient act. If thereby we evoke 
sympathy on behalf of those who were er 
instruments than principals in the rescue scene 
which resulted in the shooting of the —— ser- 
geant, there is danger that they will be turned 
into political martyrs and that their fate will 
not help to vindicate the * of the law. 
We spared the lives of the Irish Fenian insur- 
gents, whose crime was certainly as heinous and | 


more serious in its results, and our system 

public executions is si ly adapted to enable 
such culprits to triumph over the law of which 
they are the victims, and to excite admiration 


of 


their hardiness and endurance. It has been | th 


mitted by the criminals who the stri 
of the Fenian movement, that he — ef 


the Irish rebels was a great discouragement to 
their infamous designs ; and who can doubt that 
the public — of these four men together 
in the capital of northern England would 
crown them with the honours of martyrdom in 
the eyes of thousand of their countrymen, and 

ve that ecld¢ and impetus to Fenianism which 

Irish American irators most desire f 

We cannot but think, therefore, that those 
who demand that the extreme sentence should 
be carried out in this instance because it would 


not only be an act of righteous severity, but 
the most im 


ive warning to others, the 
uestion. ese Irish-American whe fear 
eath less than ignominy, and penal servitude 
— life — be far “ex likely 4 rob them of 
popular sym o may bring them to 
the scaffold, * make fy common 
malefactors in the eyes of their friends. But 
a life imprisonment and a convict's fate have 
no charms for political fanatics. Even in the 
case of Allen, his extreme youth, his devo- 
tion to ed 2 — whom he was 
instrumental in releasing, and his op nity 
of enacting the part of patriot before the publi 
i if he should be — to 
f gidbet, will excite 
feelings of pity and admiration which 
ing out of the law’s penalties — 

never to evoke. The public, even the Eng 
28 who have been sufficiently ted 
y the foul outrages and cowardly assassinations 
by Irish firebrands, will hesitate to 
endorse the policy of singling him out from 
among the convicted Fenians for the full ven- 
geance of the law. And if the public in general 
commiserate his fate, and the Fenians in parti- 
cular glory in his martyrdom, it is hard to say 
what great advantage will accrue from such a 

vindication of the majesty of the law. 


ingled 
the 


THE CLOSE OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


Tun 2 2 et wy 4 are * closed 
against the public, and soon the grass again 
grow on the site of that colossal edifice which, 
during the past summer, has attracted to Paris 
visitors from so many nations. The Inter- 
national Exposition, which was inaugurated 
with the blare of trumpets and the splendours 
of Imperial State, has been extinguished in a 
very quiet and unobtrusive manner. There 
was no pomp in the celebration of its obsequies, 
no speech-making, no firing of cannon—in fact. 
no ceremony whatever. The Exhibition needed 
no such accessories to draw the world to it, or, 


ppa- | when its work was done, to assist it to achieve 


enduring fame. We cannot measure the good 
influence which it is likely to exert. The mate- 
rials do not exist for forming such a 
We are sure that the benefit will 
because it must be in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the undertaking itself. There was in it 
no alloy, no admixture of evil, no lesson which 
does not tend to improve or elevate mankind. 
e 
needle- t, an e 

or the Gnider—could scarcely exercise & per- 
nicious influence. The too curious and thought- 
less might endeavour to weigh the destructive 
qualities of these devilish inventions, and specu- 
late on the fate of armies which relied for vic- 
tory upon one or other of them; but all idle 
thoughts of war, all feelings of admiration for 
the Satanic products of human genius, must 
have been checked and rebuked by the splendid 
trophies of peace which were scattered in such 
rich profusion, and in such countless varieties 
of form and material through the departments 
and sections of this wonderful temple. Indeed, 
the very idea of war seemed paralysed in the 
presence of so much that impressed the mind 


with supreme value of the arts of peace. 
The warlike of the Emperor, whose 
policy is a perpetual conflict between opposin 


rinciples, was restrained by the necessity whic 
— imposed upon him of being, for the time, 
true to the principle which was enshrined in 
what, speaking of the external structure only, 
he called “the magnificent gasometer” of the 
Champ de Mars. He could not draw the sword 
while he was teaching mankind that its truest 
interests lay in compelling that sword to rust 
in its scabbard. 

We do not wish to attach too much import- 
ance to the pacific character of the Paris Exhi- 
bition. The past has destroyed the illusions 
which were once so prevalent. The 
of the nations in Hyde Park did 


* 


the Russian war. The storm clouds which axe 
now hovering over Europe that the 


of evil are still mightier than those of and 
that the shock of arms can only be averted by 


o operation of more powerful instrumentali 
than any that have been brought together at the 
great Paris “shop.” Yet we must, on the other 
hand, be careful not to underrate the beneficial 
effect of such a demonstration. Many of the 
wars that have afflicted humanity have the 
fruit of an unreasoning prejudice of race, or of 
an obstinate, vainglorious pride. It was impos- 
sible that any man, however accustomed he 
might be to look down with an air of superiority 


upon the le of some other country, to retain 
that stu Pei , at least in dao aggra- 
vated form, after had seen that their intel- 


lectual and industrial progress was, in some 
dots, equal, and in others, superior 
to own. It was impossible, with so wide, 
and, at the same time, easily accessible a range 
of observation straight before them, for the 
French not to t the English, the Germans, 
the Italians, the Russians—not to recognise too 
that 2 of — 1 eat — is or ~ 
gran ent for preservi 0 of the 
world. “We English are rapidly a— This 
lesson. We have got rid of the notion that the 
French are our natural-born enemies; and 
thanks, in a great measure to the series of inter- 
national exhibitions, we do not talk so largely 
as our forefathers did of the stupendous might 
— — of the British Lion. Since 1851 we 
have learnt that other nations are besides 
our own; that we cannot afford to be content 
with the position we have already achieved ; and 
that, indeed, if we would not be distanced in the 
race, we must borrow from forei and be 
thankful if we have the faculty of imitation. 
We suppose Sab Sie & scaly the enpesense of 
every ingenuous an ing person, whatever 
his nationality, who has this year visited the 
French capital. Even the Turk and the Tunisian 
have aroused themselves from the sluggishness of 
centuries, and are anxious to k, as the 
Yankees say, some Western “notions” to 
Oriental climes; while for its part the Oooident 
may now look towards the Orient with the idea 
that even b are men, and therefore 
capable of ay ope ey and that the Eastern 
uestion ma solved by other means besides 
ose of violence and conquest. The Turke will 
— 2 have to give way to better men; but 
now that they co-operate in international exhi- 
bitions, and civilisation no longer refuses to 
stretch out its arms to them, there is more hope 
for their country than ever it could have derived 
from Muscovite Menschikoffs or English and 
French intervention. 


It is true that at the present moment the 
will of one man may engulf Europe in strife and 
carnage; but in the presence of the great works 
of human 22 * and skill the last 
collected edition of which works the French Em- 
peror has himself compiled—we feel that this one 
man, whether he be Napoleon or Bismarck, is 
the representative of a decaying system. War 
is the enemy, the deadly, ruthless enemy of 
every commercial and industrial interest which 
e the Paris Exposition what it was—the 
most 11 as well as the most unique, 
display of the artistic, inventive, and manufac- 
turing — of the brain and labour of the 
diverse branches of the human family. War is 
the enemy of the nation that wins as well as of 
the nation that loses the fight; and it is our oon- 
viction that, notwithstanding the dismal aspect 
of Europe at this very moment, every exhibition 
which has been held, and the last of the series 
most of all, has made the love of peace, the 
aspiration for international amity and - 

ill, strike its roots deeper and wider in the 
breast of Christendom, than it ever did before 
the good Prince Albert—perhaps with no 
other motive, no more far-seeing calculation, 
than the improvement and elevation of his 
adopted countrymen—first launched the idea. 
This, however, must be left to the future 
and to the Providence that watches over the 
affairs of men. Limiting ourselves to a view of 
that which more directly concerns our Own inte- 
rests, it is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact 
that if we would maintain our own pre-eminence 
—nay, if we would keep pace with other 
countries—we must learn what they can teach 
us. To the Working Men’s Excursion Com- 
mittee a debt of gratitude is due for the facili- 
ties “which they have afforded to the skilled 
artisans of this country who have visited Paris. 
Our chief rivals, be they despotic or otherwise, 
have stolen a march upon us by educating their 

ple; and in all productions which require 
elicacy of manipulation and some cultivation 
of mind, those who have less knowledge and 
refinement are rapidly lagging in the rear. This 
is the universal testimony, not only of critics, 
who might be mistaken, but of representative 


working men, who are not likely to be at fault] 
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Such a discovery 
recover 


ily, there 
cannot be 


wane. 
Englishman 


ibition realises all that we hope 
it or not, if it only gives an impetus to the 
movement 
have been held in vain. 


THE TREBS OF THE LORD. 


A rune of human workmanship, like a penknife, 
or @ watch, is recognised by none except skilled and 
practised eyes as coming from a particular maker, 
when his engraved mark has been purposely 
obliterated, or effaced simply by being worn oat. Do 
we fail from any like cause to discern in the deep 


fn ma oho Hen aa he Mind ont of who 


ye mark of the Hand and the Mind out of which 
originally came? Is it go long, since God in 
he beginning created the heavens and the earth ? 
the study of laws, give rise to impressions really 
adverse to faith ina will? Or shall we say that on 
the whole, nature expresses to humanity more or less 
of God, than in our father’s day, and in the old 
time before them? A great deal less to some, the 
gt answer woald be, and to others o 
Never at time were there 
sasceptible and than now, to the still small 
Yoiop, in solitary places end the cool of the day, in 
which the Lord ig, now as well as heretofore, yet 


and in turn stimulating and nourishing it, a larger 
spage is likely to be filled every day, by landscape 
painting and by poetry—poetry not so much aiming 


power. It is hard to say whether fine or magnificent 
soenery is more vividly recalled to mind in a modern 
picture-gallery, or some of the pictures by the 
actaal beholding of the scenery itself. Is it our 
reading, or is it our walks on the moor and by 
the hedgerow, which make us more alive to the 
graphic, suggestive beauty of a line like— 
The maple burns itself away, 

or 6 single expression like “the uncrumpling 
fern,” and which awaken in us at the same time a 
keener quicker recognition of each trait of feature 
and complexion in the “ daughters of the year” ? 


Ifwe grow richer in new aids and incentives of 
this kind, we will not therefore let go the old. Long 
before science was thought of, and when revelation 
was still far from being rounded and closed, the 
limited sphere in which haman thought moved, was 
compensated sometimes by an inoaloulable intensity 
of faith. Men had fewer ideas than we have, but it 
was granted to them again and again to see these 
illuminated and transfigared, in a way as marvellous 
and as real as “the bush which burned with fire 
and was not consumed.” Enough remains of their 
very language, now to provoke desire and emula- 
tion, and now to leave our weak and halting thought 
helplessly behind. Why should the watchman wake 
ifthe Lord kept not the city? Wherefore should 
the foolish builders build, except through them, and 
together with them, the Lord built the house? His 


the British working 


should stimulate all classes to 
national superiority which is on the 
is which an 

ing which, 

if he set his mind to it, he cannot learn. Edu- 
cation is what we want—education of the mind, 
eye, the hand; and whether the Paris Ex- 
and expect 


ov noe Won 


| called unto deep at the noise of His waterspouts.” 
For Him the heart of His people cried out, yea, and 
their flesh. The bread which strengtheneth man’s 
heart came out of His hand, and the grass for the 
cattle, and wine that maketh glad the heart, and the 
trees fall of sap, were the Lord’s, the cedars of 


Lebanon which He had planted. Going back in 
thought thus far, surely we may go @ single step 
farther. 
and void, there were trees, but they existed in oon- 
ception only, a thought in the understanding or 
the imagination of the Almighty. It was no curious 
jewel which He was oontriving, nor the native gold 
or silver in veins, nor the orystal shooting forth as 
in buds and prefigurative branches. Neither was it 
the many tinted lichen, nor the creeping moss, nor 
the bindweed in the hedge, nor the hyssop on the 
wall. But it was the cedar, “spreading dark green 
layers of shades,” and the pine, through whose 
orange-hued rafters the wind should mimio the roar 
of “the great and wide sea,” and the ash, with her 
leafy candelabra, and the beech, sinewy of stem and 


joints and fingers ofa hand. These were to fill their 
place in inorganic nature, and a higher place. Chil- 
dren would climb and play round them, and tired 
men lean against their brawny sides, and aching eyes 
bathe in their exquisite play of light and shade and 
colour, and dulled ears waken to cheerfulness and 
again, as the birds sang among their branches. 
Woald these joys come unawares and by chance ? Or 
were they in the book of a Divine purpose written, 
and in continuance fashioned, while as yet there was 
none ofthem? He who made the eye, did He not 
see? He who made the ear, did He not hear afar 
off, that psalm whioh would tell in due time how the 
trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord? Lily or 
vine, cedar or fir-tree,—these are among the least 
of His tokens. Not as much, but more immeasurably 
of the exceeding majesty of His glory, is in the inolin- 
ing of His ear to the contrite, and His blessing in and 
on the merciful and the pure in heart, and the marks 
which prove that with those even who are but be- 
ginning to be like His only begotten Son, He is 
well pleased, and that they, too, are beloved. But 
the san’s meridian falls once in every twenty-four 
hours on every inch of the great round world, and 
though other beams are brighter, the glory of the 
Lord is still shining, if we have eyes to see, in the 
trees of the Lord, ia the cedars of Lebanon, which 
He planted, and in immemorial Eoglish elms, and 
the willows by English water-courses, and the oak 
and the ash and the bonny ivy-tree.” 
every year, let us think of them a little, and of Him 
in them. In the leafy month of Jane shall we do it, 
or in the parting signal of November days, the dying 
glory of the last leaves of crimson or gold, which float 
slowly down through the air of the quiet sunny 
autumn afternoon? Pain and humiliation and loss, 
and their sequel, are shown to us, as in miniatare, 
in “the bosom of a leafy grove, discoloured, then 
divested.” Bare and discrowned the trees are, and 
their glory “ cast down, bat not destroyed.” “The 
trees of the Lord are full of sap.” It is stored away 
in their root, and will move and stir and mount 
again, when He shall make the earth soft with 
showers, and bless the springing thereof. Who shall 


| dare to say, “I will believe in no second harvest of 


joy, no type of consolation or usefulness, but that 
of some former summer; life has for me no remain- 
ing sap of interest or courage”? Say, rather, why 
art thou cast done, O my soul, and why art thou dis- 
quieted within me? Hope thon in God, for thou shalt 
yet praise Him, who is the health of my countenance 
and my God. We are of a race which is made to 
strive and to grow. In our human life there are 
high and great capabilities of good. Yet what errors 
do we fall into, and what sorrows fall around us, like 
thick-coming snow-flakes. What shooks of wild con- 
fasion and fear are there before and behind, what 
uncertuinty and unrest on the right hand or the left ! 
The life of nature is a lower life than ours, but how 
glad we are to be near to it, with its quiet uniform 
succession, or to have it brought near! Soothing, 
steadying, and tranquillising to thought and feeling, 
in a very high degree, are the rising and setting sun, 
and the stars coming out at night, and “ the ripple 
of the water washing on the orag,” and the falling 
rain, and the trees of the Lord which are full of sap 
—yea, every tree and herb after its kind,—the 
flowers and the grases, and the wheat, in a world 
which is a playground for children, and a field where 
men go forth to their work and to their labonr until 
the evening, and, when we are men, as well as when 
we are children, a school for us all. A schoo! 
wherein all things are, we think, written for our 


Fr 
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learning ; but it may be that the planet where we live 
in from time to tims looked upon by other eyes than 


Onde, when the earth was without form 


with every bongh and spray as finely nerved as the 


Once or twice 


ours. For them, too, it may he, there are truths 
declared in our firmament, or cast in the moulds of 
terrestrial time and space. Seen, for example, for 
the first time in May, this world might well be 
beheld with delight by angels, as a new-born world, or 
a world possessing the dew of ita youth. Seen a second 
time in December, lo! every forest and garden ig 
empty and bare, the grass withered, the glory of 
greenness and life departed and gone, a picture of 
mortality and the grave. But revisited once more, 
and a third time, in April, seen with emerald. 
tipped hedges, and “the tiny leaf round the elm-tree 
bole,” and the cherry blossom and the violet, our 
world might, as in a parable, teach a doctrine not 
before known or thonght of, how the dead rise—not 
with what body they shall come—but how wonder- 
fally and surely, at the resurrection, in the last day, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the trumpet 
will sound, and the dead be raised inoorruptible, and 
we shall be changed. 


Correspondence, 


CONGREGATIONALISM AND 
SACERDOTALIS A. 
To the Editor. of the A onconformist. 

Dean Sm, —I think A Layman,” who wrote in your 
last number, though he expressed himself with some 
bitterness, has opened up a wide aod important sub- 
ject, which, though not dealt with at the late Congrega- 
tional and Baptist Union meetings, ought at the present 
time to be thoroughly ventilated in the press. We have 
had the ministerial view in relation to questicns con- 
sidered to be of great interest to those denominations— 
but does it never strike the pastors of our Nonconfor- 
mist churches that we hardly ever get any other view, 
except through the press, and that they oons-quently 
suffer a grievous disadvantage, and their usefulness as 
ministers of the Gospel is thereby greatly impaired? 
The question of the future spiritual «ficiency of Con- 
gregational churches seems to me to be little affected, 
hardly so much as touched, by attempts to discover the 
best means of increasing ministerial incomes. It is plain 
to my mind that the difficulty of finding an adequate 
solution of this problem, judging only from the discus- 
sions at Manchester and Cardiff, is, under existing cir- 
cumstances, quite insuperable. 

Congregationvalism is on its trial; and unless it is able, 
with that flexibility which is its boasted characteristic, 
to adapt itself more fally to the circumstances of the 
times, it cannot make much way. I think, therefore, 
that its grave defects, not of theory, but of practice, 
need to be manfally discussed if « and more 
vigorous life is to be infused into it. Nothing is more 
evident than that the Congregational theory excludes 
the sacerdotal idea. All the members of esch church 
are equal, and though the minister is the head of the 
religious commanity, he is not its sole ruler or legislator, 
bat, as a “Layman” says, only primus inter pares. 
Such is the theory. How is it carried out? The whole 
drift of our church organisations, the entire current of 
our ordinary church opinion, is to fortify and exalt 
the ministerial status, and to mark off our pastors, not 
only as a distinct, but a sscred profession. 

Now for the proof, if it be really required. I will not 
quarrel with the title Rev.,“ which, however indefen- 
sible on our principles, is too convenient to be aban- 
doned. But what is of far graver moment is the fact 
that the professional sentiment,” as it was happily 
phrased in The British Churches,” pervades the whole 
framework of our Nonoonformist churches. There are 
many, and an increasing number of exceptions, but this 
is the rule. The line of demarcation between the clergy 
and laity is, for all practical purposes, as distinct in 
Nonconformist as in Episcopal churches. When a 
student or other person is invited to preside over 3 
church, it is held to be a special Divine call ” ; though 
experience often proves that the arrangement is a 
lamentable mistake, and most pernicious in its results, 
and though the Scriptural idea is that a minister is no 
more “called” to his particular work than is any Chris- 
tian man to walk worthy of the vocation to which he 
is called.” Then, though he may have long since entered 
upon the duties of his new sphere, the pastor is 
** ordained ’’—that is, he is by a special service inducted 
into the ministerial order by ministers, with or without 
the laying on of hands. I speak of “ ordination” as 
quite distinct from *‘ recognition — the only and suit- 
able means, according to Congregational principles, of 
asking the co-operation of neighbouring churches. 
Henceforth the ordained minister alone is to occupy the 
pulpit, It is his sacred enclosure. He may chance on 
occasions to be absent or disabled; but, though he 
might possibly have among his hearers eminent and 
experienced Christians quite competent to instruct and 
edify the congregation, no layman is eligible, and the 
neighbourhood is scoured to obtain the services, perhaps 
che very inefficient services, of an ordained minister or 
even a raw student, When the new pastor has been 
os installed, he has a life interest as the ruler of that 
particular church, unless he chooses himself to retire, or 
a two-thirds majority of the church-members demand 
2 But such a », unless courted by 
the er himself, cannot, however desirable, easily 
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be effected because of the important vested interests that 
are involved. Consequently we find charches languisb- 
ing because a mistake has been made at the first, and 
there is no remedy but the one from which they shrink. 
In the condact of pablic worship, the ‘one-man system 
is rigidly adhered to, except that laymen sometimes give 
out the hymas. If the rule is ever broken, it is only 
when a brother minister is at hand to offer a prayer. 
There might be a dozen persons in a congregation quite 
adequate, on an emergency, to undertake such a duty, 
but it is contrary to all rule, notwithstanding the demo- 
cratic basis of Congregational churches. Then, accord- 
ing to our universal custom, none but an ordained ” 
minister—that is, a person who has somehow been in- 
vested with some mysterious sacerdotal authority by his 
fellows—is competent to preside at the Lord's table; or, 
as a rule, is considered sacred enough even to offer a 
prayer at the communion of the brethren. The Lord’s 
Supper may, and generally does, follow an ordinary San- 
day service exhausting to the minister, bat he alone 
must open his lips at the communion—he must not be 
relieved, because it would be a violation of the profes- 
sional system. 

If such be not the almost invariable action of our Con- 
gregational system, I desire to be ovrrected ; and if such 
be an adequate embodiment of the Congregationalist 
theory, [ have misunderstood it. The theory and the 
practice do not harmonise ; and it is to that fact that 
are to be traced, 1 think, many of the grievous evils of 
which both Iadepeadent and Baptist charches are com- 
plaining. This professional sentiment acts as a paralysis, 
if not on individaal Christien life, certainly on the 
vitality of the churches, aod their mission to the out- 
side world. It erects an artificial barrier against the 
appropriation, for the advantage of the churches, of the 
experience, piety, gifts and graces of those who belong to 
them—q alities which are every year becoming more 
developed amongst us. Congregationalism is thus robbed 
of its distinctive glory and opportunities. Lay agency 
is indeed recognised, but only as a supplementary agency. 
It has no standing within the church, except in the nar- 
row limits assigned to the deacon’s office, in the not very 
popular prayer-meeting, and in the routine church-meet- 
ing. Though, by the practical form in which our Congrega- 
tional polity has embodied itself, the ministerial office is 


responsibilities which properly belong to the churches are 
naturally heaped upon them. The best of our ministers 
totter under the burden, they are visibly wearing out, 
and are able only to free themselves in a measure by 
ignoring the principle on which they have been appointed. 
The head is expected to do the work of the members, 
and fiods himself unequal to the task. Church-mem- 
bers of ability and zeal, being outside the sacred and 
rigid line of demarcation, do not like to be intrusive ; and 
if they feel they must work, they work apart from the 
church to which they belong, often on bebalf of societies 
in connection with which such distinctions do not obtain. 
Thus the idea is widely, I would not say generally, 
engendered that the work of the church is simply the pre- 
rogative of the minister, and that he acts professionally 
for all. Now, is not this current opinion fostered by 
making our ministers a distinct order, none of whose 
functions, laymen are, even in -exceptional cases, 
authori-ed to 411? 

At the Manchester meeting the Rev. J. Kennedy 
manfally advocated the superior advantage of the one- 
man system,” and attributed the spread of the Gospel 
by Nonoonfor mist agency mainly to its influence, Bat, 
as at present developed, it is open to this, as it strikes 
me, fatal objection, *‘ You put all your eggs in one 
basket.” The basket may be of the best material, and 
then all may go well. But suppose it is otherwise? To 
drop metaphor, Congregationalism as it is works pretty 
well for spiritaal ends where ministers have the requi- 
site qualifications of heart and head. Bat even in this 
case, it almostinvariably happens that the most earnest 
and popular preachers are those least inflaenced by 
priestly ideas, and are the most ready to court assist- 
ance in the work of the Church outside their own order. 
Unfortunately, the men of real spiritual power amongst 
our “‘ clergy,” one may as well cell them, are the excep- 
tion—and a system stands condemned which is only sac- 
cessful in exceptional cases. Many more ocoupy an inter- 
mediate position, being useful as preachers and pastors to 
a limited extent. Bat astill larger number, possibly the 
majority, do not fulfil reasonable expectation. They are 
not equal to the responsible spheres in which they are 
placed. Scores, perhaps hundreds, of your readers could 
confirm the truth of this statement, and would endorse 
the remark that, in proportion as there is a lack of 
ministerial and pastoral efficiency, is there an assump- 
tion of sacerdotal pretensions and a stickling for profes- 
sional rights. Bat, assuming that such cases are far 
fewer than I fear they are, is there not something radi- 
cally defective in a system of ecclesiastical economy 
which dooms numbers of churches to spiritual deadness, 
and deprives a whole neighbourhood of that which 
should be the source of religious vitality, in order that 
the interests of ‘‘one man” may be conserved? This 
I take to be—thongh far from being a Plymouth 
Brother—the weak point of our Congregational policy— 
of far more importance, as bearing on the efficiency of 
our churches, than the question of ministerial support. 
And this seems to me the direct result of making the 
minister and his “interests” in all our arrangements 
and operations practically—it’s no ute to disguise the 


fact—of far more consequence than the church of which 
he may happen to be the bead. Soperstitious traditions 
tacitly upheld by the ministerial profession and vested 
intere-ts of the most formidable nature, check the 
healthy growth of Congregationalixm, i pair ite power 
asa missionary agency, and evg nder those complicated 
evils which are so much complained of. The late dis- 
cussions at Manchester and Cardiff convince my mind 
that our Congregational system bas come to an absolute 
dead-lock ; and that escape from its difficulties is not to 
be sought by sustentation funds for poor ministers, but 
by breaking down the wall of separation, in certain 
circumstances, between the clergy and the laity. In the 
Christian Church we need a variety of agencies, and 
must have it, if Congregationalists are to be abreast of 
the age. 

Mach more might be said as bearing on this subject, 
especially in reference to the altered relations of modern 
society, the spread of religious knowledge among the 
laity apart from the pulpit, the tendency to test every 
religious institution by its results rather than its claim-, 
the iofluence of the press as a teaching power for 
spiritual ends, the development of lay agency in the 
Church of England, the growth of free thought and 
criticism antagonistic to the sacerdotal idea—all admo- 
nishing us that Congregstionalism cannot fall its mis- 
sion without new adaptations, and a more flexible aud 
varied machidery. But I forbear. This letter is already 
safficiently long. I think, however, I have said enough to 
establish these conclusions :—that the notion of a 
ministerial order, such as is popularly accepted, is op- 
posed to the theory of onalism; that it 
cramps the spiritual life and deadens the responsibility 
of the churches; increases the assumptions without 
augmenting the usefulness of our pastors; and raises 
up terrible difficulties for which there are no remedies, or 
only such as are too painful to be often applied. It is 
because these grave questions almost escape notice at 
Union meetings, whether of Baptists or Independents, 
though widely and increasingly canvassed among intelli- 
gent and pious laymen, that they onght to be the 
subjecteof free, searching, and temperate discussion in 
the press. 


November 1, 1867. 


Yours truly, 
LAIOUS, 


MINISTERIAL SUPPORT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sm, — Permit me to enter an emphatic protest against 
the manner in Which Layman,” in your last number, 


proposes to deal with our ministers. He there states 
that they are engaged not for their presumed right of 


over our congregations, but, since there 


must be a division of labour, simply for convenience’ 
sake,” and he farther suggests that they should be 
engaged for a limited term of years, subject to a notice 
to quit at the end of that period. Now, Sir, I submit 
that these are terms which might be proposed toa linen - 
draper’s assistant, but not to gentlemen who hold the 


sacred and important office of ministers of the Gospel. 

There have been great lamenta ions of late that our 
theological colleges are deserted by the sons of the upper 
middie class, Is this a matter of surprise when the 
statos of a minister is placed so low as this? Would 
„ Layman,“ I ask, be at the expense of giving his son a 
university education simply that he may be placed in 
the best possible position for being snubbed by laymen 
who are incapable of appreciating a profe«ion and an 
education which entitle their possessors ipso facto to the 
greatest honour and respect ? 

Unless such sentiments as those entertained by your 
correspondent are confined toa narrow circle, I fear the 
religious culture of future Dissenters will be handed 
over to a clase of men unfitted to cope with the rapidly 
developing intelligence of the times in which we live, 

With regard to the matter of deacons, I agree with 
your correspondent. Iam satistied that both the name 
and the office may be dropped with advantage, and 
the management of our affairs by a committee 
would be every way more satisfactory. But I 
beg to suggest that two should go out of office 
annually, and be ineligible for two years at least. We 
shall thus bave a prospect of getting rid of that obtrusive 
officialism and assumption of superiority which is the 
bane of many of our societies. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
RUSTICUS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm, —I cannot describe the pleasure I experienced on 
reading your report of the papers read at the recent 
Congregational Union meeting. I refer to Mr. 
Stoughton’s on “‘ Congregational Reform,” and Mr. H. 
Lee’s on Ministerial Income.” My pleasure soon passed 
away with the fear that those subjects when the meet- 
ing dissolved would vanish as well; therefore I ask you 
to listen to and grant, if you conveniently can, the 
request of your correspondent ‘‘S,” and open your 
columus for the ventilation of this subject, which I 
believe to be of vast importance to Dissent, or, I would 
rather say, to the future of Free Churches. 

Mr. Stoughton stated he could point to two or three 
churches in a population of 3,000, where if all the Con- 
gregationalists united they would only fill a moderate- 
sized chapel, and the entire revenues of the pastors 
would hardly support one man with a large family.” 

This must be regarded by all as a very weak point in 


our system, can it not be altered? Is the suggestion of 


Mr. H. Lee as to the minimum salary of evangelists, 
preachers, ko , to be regarded with oareſul consideration ? 
What pert of our body is there that can give usany 
help, or throw any light upon it? If there is nothing, 
might there not be a counci! or cow mittee elected from 
the Independent and Baptis:' Unions, who could collect 
| evidence from the county secretaries, pastors, &o., and 
draw outa rep ert or give advice in such cares as Mr. 
Stoughton mentions? Aud where there is a greater 
population the evil is as great in many cases. There 


to the Establishment, attended by ail the landed infia- 
ence, also eight Dissenting chapele—need I say it is 
utterly impossible for these causes to keep their 
ministers? There is not one of the number that has 
a salary anything like 150“. a-year—50l. would be 
nearer the truth, yet some of these men are college men. 
Here then, Sir, is a group of weak churches where half 
the number or less might be strong and vigorous, Mr. 
Morley stated, “that where men were reosiving a 
miserable pittance, which they might easily double by 
going into business, they should be advised 
to do 0.“ That statement will cause many « 
poorly-psid minister to recall once again thoughts 
that have cost much before they were settled even to 
his own sati-faction, to say nothing of his relatives or 
parents, whose business or profession they desire to see 
him carry on. Yet the man feels, Woe is me if I 
preach not the Gospel!” For does not God call a man 
from business to be His servant? Are there not sach 
cases in our colleges now — men whose undoubted 
call the councils, K., recognise, and in virtue 
of it educate and belp them, who are snocesful 
students, and acceptable preachers, even to large and 
critical congregations ? 1 hey may be sent in God's provi- 
dence to a small church. There are many such, who have 
made sacrifices to enter college, and who, at the end of 
their course, never had the chance of preaching at a 
large or medium church, except as a supply. Espe- 
cially is this the case if a college ls under a cloud.” 
The men are shunned, as though they spread contagion. 


back to secular porruits; for is not 
very basis of Obristianity? Is not sacrifice 
law of being? Is not vital Christianity 


cases as the one I have sketched, and 
burden from many a heart, and remove the cross from 
many a shoulder, if they can but feel right in 
leaving their small church, and again entering the old 
ths. 

P There does seem something missing in our deno. 
mination, some such “ council,” or committee, as I have 
mentioned; hence Mr. Morley, who is known and be- 
loved through the churches, is called upon for advice 
perhaps rather ofteoer than is convenient.” Doubtless 
our eminent ministers could stats the same. Does this 
not show there is a gap, a missing link? In many 
places, especially with small churches, young ministers, 
ke., there are matters that call for judgment, wise 
counsel, Ko., sometimes altogether external to a small 
church, as differences between pastor and deacons, 

party feeling, divisions. There are times and seasons 
when a few may form a separate church with great 
advantage to the general body. There are others 

when the few should be warned not to form a 

separate church, and in which case frequently Obrist 
is wounded in the house of His friends.” The welfare of 
our future is at stake in many country districts in this 
matter, for many country pastors can mention cases of 

wealthy ‘‘ Independents,” who have left the city and 

settled near, but who visit the chapel a few times, and 
then go over to the Evtablishment; or the fawily is 

divided—the parents attend, bat the grown-up branches 
are ashamed of the place, and would not be seen ia it, 

There is much to be said about lay pastors. I tru-tsome 

father in Israel will handle it. I conclude with repeat- 

ing the words of Mr. Stoughton, as the watchwords of 

all who wish well to free charches in a free land, viz., 

‘consolidation, affiliation, sustentation,” and I wish 

there was an organised body to give them. 


Yours, &., 
B. R. 


THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of the Noncon ſor mist. 


Dear Sm. — No apology is needed, I am sure, for 
calling attention to two phases of the educational ques- 
tion, which have been comparatively overlooked in 
recent discussions. . 

The time, I apprehend, has gone by and passed away 
for any notice of the controversy between Voluntaries 
and their opponents. As a matter of argument in 
respect to what is per se desirable, especially on the 
ground chosen end occupi-d by Mr. Herbert Spencer in 
his essay oa Over Legislstion, the State educationist 
might still find it difficalt to win a victory, though the 
battle lately fought out in the columns of your able 
contemporary, the English Independent, went sorely 
against the champion of Voluntaryisw. But when Mi; 
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education, it would be folly in the rank and 
of army to continue the conflict. The choice 
not between Volantaryism and State-aided educa- 
tion, for Voluvtaries are over-matehed,” out 
numbered,“ ‘‘defeated,” utterly routed, but between 
denominational education, the system now 
aod d national system of seculer educa- 
our Liberal politicians desiderate, and whieh 
apparently destined to become one of the rallying 
perty of progrss. 


cries of 
On the position taken up by Nonconformists grave 


State-sided denominationalism. Thereby the 
hes secured the monopoly of the education 
gricultural poor. In villages with less than a 
inhabitants, there cannot be two State-sup- 


clergy and the squire can defy educational com- 

Very naturally, Opnservative Churchmen 
aystem which places under their control the 
our rural districts, Other motives will not 
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“de This seems to me, Mr. to 
ye hefor us; and on our ehoice pr | 


of n ® eentury, 


run counter to the sonvic- 
portion of the working classes, 
ves confronting an adverse public 
with Churchmen and Conservatives 
party of progress. Mr. Bright has made no 
secret of bis determination to agitate for a State system 
of seoular educati.n. Mr. Joha Stuart Mill, as is well 
koows, will throw himself heart and soul into such e 
„ Mr. Lowe is prepared for hard work in 
same dirpotion and to bring about the same result. 
No resd-r of the Spectator and the Framiner can 
2 such papers will advocate s sectarian or 
@ national education. In fact, the most trusted leaders 
among the Liberals, the men of the future, whose pria- 
44 to shape the policy of the next 
heral Government, are opposed to State-aided deoomi- 
national education. The result of a Noncouformist 
* ” to the present system of denominational 
education will be most disappointing to our Liberal 
leaders aud equally damaging to our own interests. 
Certainly, if we join the Conservatives in the de- 
mand for the maintenance and extension of 
the denominational system, we shall not 
secare from the Liberal party that consideration for 
the measures in which we are interested, and that 
hearty alliance with us in the attempt to embody our 
anti-State-Charch views in actual legislation, by which 
aloue we can hope to obtain ecclesiastical equality and 
a perfected religious liberty. Bat if we are wise enough 
to follow the lead of Dr. Vaughan and Mr. Miall, 
choosing the National as preferable to the denowina- 
tional system of education, the bond between the 
Nonconſormist ani the other sections of the Liberal 
party will become firmer than ever, and we shall witness 
on the part of philosophical Redicals and advanced 
Liberals an earnest aud sincere desire to co-operate with 
us in effeating objects for which our fathers sacrificed 
much, and to compass which we are willing to spend 
and to be spent. This political phase of the education 
question is not unworthy of consideration. 
The value of your space, Mr. Editor, will not permit 
me to do more than hint at the other phase of the ques- 


with meny others, [ lament the growing scepticiam as 
to religious truth of a large and influential section 
of our public men. I fear that the intense sectarianism 
of professedly Christian men is partly responsible for ch · 
doubts and disbeliefs of the thoughtful and the cultured. 
Should Dissenters at this crisis of the educations! con- 
troversy reject the National for the Denominations, the 
conviction as to the narrowness and sectariavism of 
religious men will be greatly strengthened. Bat should 
we make it evident that we are capable of sinking our 
ism for the general good by uniting in a great social and 
patriotic educational enterprise, suspicions would be 
silenced, and perhaps thousands who now scoff at the 
faith” on account of the bigotry of believers, would 
learn by our good works” to respect Christianity. Let 
us prove to the world that, as God does not condition 
the gift of daily bread by the acceptance of theological 
opinions, we who call Him our Father can do our part 
in educating the children of the country in day-schools 
without making the school a denominational in- 
stitation. 

Forgive me, dear Sir, for writing so long a letter, and 
believe me to be 

Very respectfully yours, 
CHAS. WILLIAMS. 

Accrington House, Southampton, 

October 31, 1867 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

em. —In the year 1851, I ventured to protest through 
the press against a statement, sent forth to our churches 
by Mr. Baines and Mr. Morley, that men who gave their 
** approbation to a system of State education were acting 
in a flegrant opposition to the principles of the Congre- 
getional body.” Later still I went to Cheltenham to 
entreat, with others, thet the Board of Education, 
which was committed to extreme Volunteryism, should 
be dissociated from the Oongregational Union. A brief 
dpd may therefore be permitted me now that the 
question has entered on a new phase. 

The recent ‘‘ deliverances” at Manchester hgve not 
seemed to me “‘recantations,” as some have termed 
them, but such a submission to the inevitable force of 
circumstances as might have been expected from gentle- 
men who are more philanthropists than partisans. I 
should quite have expected this from such upright and 
honourable men as Mr. Baines and Mr. Morley. A.- 
suredly when Conrervatives svow that they heve thrown 
themselves in a great constitutional change upon the 
lowest stratum of society, it is natural thet men should 
@ lust their opinions to this remarkable proceeding. 

I am, however, filled with the deepest anxiety 
about our action for the future. National edaca- 
tion is to be Mr. Disracli’s question for next bes- 
sion, The crisis is grave. For the last twenty 
years Oongregationalists have been all but ignored 
in Governmental legislation on this subject. The loss 
and damage have been very great. Most intensely is it 
to be desired that our influeoce from this time should be 
united and effective. There are two aspects of the 
question about which I beg to ask for the fullest de- 
liberation. 


1. It seems to me perfect fatuity to expect this 
country to adopt a purely seoular system. Colonel Wil- 
son Patten is in the Times reported to have ssid, This 
dountry will never countenance e system of education 
unconnected with religion.” This probably expresses 
the conviction of eight Englishmen oat of ten who have 
reflected on the subject. The very ‘‘force of circum- 
stances,” therefore, of which I have spoken, makes it 
imperative that we should consider our ground. 

We are, I hope, thus far agreed—that it is the duty 
of a country to see that it does not entrust enormous 
political power to the hands of the uneducated, and 
that society sins against itself when it makes no pro- 
vision to save a generation from the thousand dangers 
of vicious ignorance. The question, then, is thus nar- 
rowed—OCan that be an education which does not aim to 
make a people wise and good, which does not teach the 
highest standard of morality, and which does not seek 
to awaken a “‘ conscience towards G d“? I have fre- 
quently been told by the most competent teachers that 
the simple reading of the Bible ia public schools has 
conveyed a very marked sense of a supernatural! world. 
and of a supremeauthority. There is often an apparent 
carelessness during the rea ling of the Scriptures on the 
part of a child. We oan, however, no m re judge of 
the effect on children by their manner of reading, than 
of the effect of oral teaching by their manner of listen- 
ing. 

No doubt there are middle-class schools where the 
Scriptures are not read. We know what was the 
opinion of Dr. Arnold on this kind of training; and it 
is one thing to speak of children who do not hear the 
Bible at school, but hear it at bome and in church, and 
another to speak of children who are never led by their 
parents to Gid’s house, and who never ses the Bible 
opened at home, Some of us would tremble at the 
thought of a people in whose education the Bible had 
been entirely left out, and whose consciences had been 
left unfurnished with a trae standard of morals. 


Moreover, the two growing forces that threaten the 
fatare of England and Europe are, on the one band, a 
spirit of lawlessness which, throwiog off all authority, 
tends to revolution and anarchy; and on the other, a 
cold and spurious philosophy which bases a scheme of 


‘life aud standard of duty on the study of inexorable 


tion to which I desire to call attention. In common 


— — 


law. At such a time it would appear an act of national 
snicide to frame a scheme of education for the poor 
#hich purposely excluded all reference to Divine law 
snd to Divine goodness, 

In the bill of the Honourable H. Austin Bruce, pro- 
vision is made, as I think I remember bi- telling me, for 
a book of lessons from the Scriptures. This would meet 
te necessity, and even here a “‘ conscience clause” 
might be admissible. But I must not unduly extend 
‘his letter by saying all that ought to be said upon this 
aspect of the question. What I plead for is that we 
should not commit ourselves to the secular side, and so 
run a second danger of being placed in an ignored 
minority. 

2. I can find no words to express my deep solicitudes 
that we should not countenance the present denomina- 
tional schools, Huge has been the mistake in England 
of associating the education of the people with the sects, 
The evils are very great. To say nothing of the un- 
necessary namber of the schools in small towns, and the 
waste of public money, it is scarcely possible to avoid 
Charch of England teaching, or Methodist teaching, or 
Roman Catholic teaching, or Iud- pendent teaching, in 
these denominational schools. Such teaching ought to 
have no place whatever in a national system. Moreover, 
the prejudice of working men is far greater towards 
sectarianism than towards Christiani'y. It is a serious 
mistake to ask a man belonging to no sect to send his 
child to a sectarian school. Some of our best statesmen 
see this objection very strongly. Nothing will, I hope, 
separate the Congregationalists from standiog by their 
side in working out a satisfactory m+thod. 

It is much to be regretted that we did not adopt at an 
earlier period the British School system. Tais does 
meet the necessity, and unquestionably provides some of 
the very best schoolsin the land. Had our action been 
different, we might have made these the principal 
schools in the land. Earl Russell has earned the grati- 
tade of Independents for his intelligent and steadfast 
adherence throughout his public life to bis system. 

3. It is most desirable that at this orisis no indivi- 
deal utterances should be held to represent the deno- 
mination. Our Congregationaliam is exposed to a di- ad- 
vantage. A statesman learns the views of Methodists 
and Presbyterian: from their General As-emblies and 
Conferences. Until, therefore, the Congregational Union 
has taken action on this disputed subject, it is due alike 
to all that individuals should carefully guard their ex- 
pressed opinions from anything like „ representative 
obaracter 


{ would like to add a plea that we may learn hence- 
forth not to beswayed by merely traditional convictions, 
When I went to Leeds in 1850 I found that three of the 
greatest and best of men—Dr. Winter Hamilton, Mr. 
Ely, and Mr. Scales—bad placed this principle of per- 
fect educational volantaryism on a level with beliefs in 
some of the most vital doctrines of Christianity. It 
became a very serious matter, therefore, to risk the Joss 
of friendships and the charge of faitblessness by ques- 
tioning the soundness of this traditional opinion. After 
the lapse of sixteen years, the remembrance even now 
of the bitter suffering I passed through is fraught with 
the keenest anguish. Not one among my affectionate and 
generous people held with me. Some of them repu- 
diated my action in the public papers. An eminent 
London minister charged me with the ‘‘ abandonment of 
great principles,” with removing the ancient land- 
marks,” and with assuming ao unprineipled position.” 
After some ministerial sacrifices for my denomination, 
it was a severe wound to be charged with being unpria- 
cipled and recreant : and I make the reference merely to 
enforce the moral—Let us learn to bear with courteous 
consideration the opinions held on subjects where differ- 
ence is lawful. The theory of Congregationalism is a 
generous toleration. We are, I think, approximating to 
our ideal, and the close of this educational controversy 
among us may strengthen the conviction that freedom 
of opinion best subserves the common interests of 
religion and of our country.” 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
WILLIAM GUEST. 
Canonbury, Nov. 4, 1867. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Deas Srr,—As Nonconformists must now, and with- 
out much delay, decide what course they will take in 
reference to national education, it is of vital import- 
ance, as there are two plans and two parties among 
them, that they should well weigh the arguments 
advanced on either side. Would it be wise, even if it 
be right, to accept the Privy Council grants if they 
should be modified in the way suggested by Mr. Baines? 
To answer this question, it may be serviceable to turn 
back to some of the objections urged against the present 
system when the scheme for extending it was propounded 
in 1847. The following is au extract ‘rom the manifesto 
then is-ued by the central committee for opposing the 
Government bill :— 


THE MEASURE SUBSIDIARY TO THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH. 


16. Both the principle and the details of the measure, 
and the ciroumstance« attending its pr duction, show it 
to be intended to favour the Established Church. 

19. The parochial clergy have an authority co-ordinate 
with that of the inspectors, the yearly certificates of the 


one class being as necessary as the favourable reports of 
the other, to, pupil-teachers, stipendiary monitors, &o., 
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monitor without being, io the first place, 
in the Church Catechism, nor remain one 


Charch 1 —7 Daracos will be compulsory on those who 


their extensive powers, and their com plete 

su to the heads of the Church; the high 

gatbority conferred upon the parochial clergy, the 

mense amount of money and influence placed at their 

4. ‘ Les 5 1 at almost 1 — to dimi- 

or raw their patronage (for the clergyman 
may at any time withhold 

blest the fortunes of a 


1 for ever, without any one 
ha the power to as 
all 


these 
be added mauy more, such as :— 
1 (I.) The scheme has been justly characterised as 2 
system of spiritual despotism, un by a single 
condition in favour of relizious f m and totally 
exempt from legal responsibility.” 
e 
wuagerships for the it 
Catechism. 


shi 
and the Church 


to the practice of the Norm 11 
ve, that the Thirty-nine Articles shall be learned 


. heart. 
{4.) The scheme will gradually give the cle 


a new 
and vast power, not only over Dissenters, but over 
the laity of the Charch of land. 

G.] It will produce a perpetual succession of theolo- 


it is probable, will obtain holy orders; thus unona- 
turally increasing a State-paid clergy, already a 
pe encumbrance on the nation. 

(G.) Beneath a thin, though an elatorate veil, it 
more than half reveals a skilfully-devised machinery 
for the recovery of Church power over the popular 

THE MEASURE AS IT AFFECTS DISSENTERS. 

22. It aggravates the public burdens of Dissenters, 
imposes on them new disabilities, places them under 
inequitable disadvantages, and aims iosidiously at the 
destruction of their edacational institutions by inoreas- 
ing, at their expense, the attractiveness of Church of 
England schools, and by attendance on their 

la many instances, 


will entefl practleally peval oot 
en consequences. 

23. They will have to pay a new tax (as it will virtually 
be), in addiion to tithes, Church-rates, Easter-offerings, 
and other imposts, in support of a system of 
ose teaching at variance with their own convictions, 

under the exclusive direction and control of the 
Established Charch. 

24. By offering numerous advantages on the sole con- 
dition of constant conformity to the doctrinal symb le 
and the rites of the E.tablished Church, it creates new 
disabilities more grievous in their pressure and more ex- 
tensive in their application than those removed by the 
repeal of the Test and tion Acts. 

. It tends to the disadvantage of all Dissentin 
schools, and all scholars, schoolmasters, committees, — 
subscribers connected with them, by compelling 
Disseater-, as tax-payers, fo pay towards the sup of 
Charch of England schools treceiviog an equivaleot 
for their own ; by — 2 on Se oy hy masters of 
Church of Eagland schools 7 nied to the pupils 
and masters of Dissenting schools; and by covstrain- 
ing the committees and subscribers of Dissenting schools 
either to make inordinate effurts otherwise u ed for, 
or to compete with rival schools under grievous disad- 
van 


26. It offers so many inducements to the poor to send 
their children to schools under Church-and-State 
tronage, that, in many parts of the country, the 


anday-schools, and even the oongregations of Dis- 
senters, will, in process of time, almost inevitably be 
dissolved and disappear. 
THE MEASORE HOSTILE TO CIVIL FREEDOM. 
27. It is hostile to civil freedom in various ways: 
(I.) In committing the education of the people to 
dependent io a t measure upon the 
Established clergy and the Executive. 

(2.) In placing schools, as well as schoolmasters, 
papil-teachers, and stipendiary monitors, uoder the 
virtual control of the Tstablished clergy and of in- 
spectors nominated by the Executive and approved 
by the heads of the Established Church, and no way 
responsible to Parliament. 

(3.) In thus spreading over the face of the country a 

army of Government and ecclesiastical func- 
tionaries ready to do the bidding of those on whom 
they are dependent, and in encouraging to a wide 
éxtent a disposition among the people to expect 
sustenance from the State. 

(4.) In extending the duties of the ins rs, hereto- 

ore confined to places, over the conduct of persons, 
hundreds of thousands of whom will, more or less 
. be at their mercy as to their prospects 


life. 
(5.) In destroying the freedom of education, which is 
— firmest basis and surest safeguard of civil free- 


m. 

(6.) In adopting a plan of procedure which, on the 

MF — a. found one of the most efficient 
instruments of tyranny and despotism. 

(7.) Finally, in appropriating taxes paid by all classes 
of the people, without distinction of oreed or wor- 
ship, to the maintenance of schools and school- 
masters of one particular creed and worship. 


Some few of these objections will not now hold, and 
others, as looked at after many years’ experience, seem 
te be greatly exeggerated ; but oan it be denied that the 


— 


Privy Council system upholds out of Parliamentary grants 
what is above spoken of aa a subsidiary Church Eetab- 
lishment”? Here then is, in my view, a tremendous 


; | stambliog-block to the acceptance of the present system 


by Nonconformis's, even though the money they might 
themselves receive were not to be clogg-d with condi- 
tions that would violate their conscience. Let 
any candid Dissenter carefally examine the above 
objections, eliminating such as do not now apply, and ask 
himself if, for the sake of obtaining a small share in 
these grants—grants which notoriously do more to pro- 
mote Church objects and clerical ascendancy, especially 
in the rural districts, than to farther popular education 
—he can consistently consent to countenance such a 
system? It seems to me impossible ; and that eventually 
Mr. Baines, and those who have been inclined to support 
the views he has lately put forward, must eventually be 
driven to remain as they are, or to acquiesce in an 
entirely new scheme of national education based on local 


rates. 
Yours, &., 
A CONGREGATION ALIST. 
London, Nov. 2, 1867. 


THE BRADFORD ELECTION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — Those of us who have been fighting for Mr. 
Miall at the late election cannot but appreciate and 
acknowledge the kind sympathy and support we have 
received from friends in all parts of the kingdom. We 
have been defeated, it is true, but we are not discou- 
raged, for we know that our present defeat must end in 
ultimate victory, The principles of which Mr. Miall is 
the great apostle are founded upon righteousness, justice, 
and truth. 

For oenturies this Eogland of ours has been governed 
by sectarian and class legislation. In proof of this, | 
would refer your readers to Questions for a Reformed 
Parliament,” published by Macmillan and Oo., and the 
lectures and writings of Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

The laws have been made for the rich, and not for 


the poor, for the landed interests, and not for the com- 


mercial. It is high time that this was entirely altered —that 
the laws were made for the rich and poor alike, and that 
religion was left to be supported by those who believe 
in it, without any political crutches, acoording to the 
will of the great Founder of Christianity, who said, 
My kingdom is not of this world.” 

It is not unnatural to suppose that those who have 
long been the privileged class, who have monopolised for 
themselves the wealth left by our ancestors for th 
benefit of the whole country, should strongly oppose us, 
and heap torrents of abuse upon those who speak on 
behalf of the rights of the people of England. 

But this should not dismay us, but only make us more 
determined that we will never pause, that we will never 
rest till every rag of religious intolerance, and every 
thread of class legislation, is swept from the glorious flag 
of old England. 

We in Bradford are determined to work with more 
energy than we have done in behalf of perfect 
religious equality, and by lectures and discussions, and 
every means in our power, to inculcate the principle: 
which we believe to be true in the sight of God and 
man, and we hope that our example will be followed by 
others like-minded in every town, district, and village 
throughout the kingdom. 

I am, Sir, yours siocerely, 
A FREE-CHUKCHMAN, 

Bradford, November 2, 1867. 


THE CIRCULATION OF THE NONCON- 
FORMIST. 


We have been requested to insert the following 
letter :— 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Dear Sir,—Will you allow me to address your readers 
on @ subject in which, if I mistake not, they will at 
onoe feel they have a deep interest? I refer to an in- 
creased circulation of the Wonconformist. In doing 80 
I shall endeavour to forget your personality, and shall, 
if permitted, offer any remarks as freely as though not 
made in your columns, 

We are approaching the close of a year which will be 
memorable for the great apparent advance made in the 
recognition of the political principles so ably and consis- 
tently advocated in this journal, It is not necessary 
here to discuss the sincerity of those who have been 
chiefly instramental in effecting the great changes in 
the representative system made in the past sersion. It 
is sufficient to note that they have been made, and that 
others of perhaps equal importance in the same field of 
action are impending. It cannot be affirmed that 
movement in matters ecolesiastical, as expressed 
in legislation, has kept pace with that in things poli- 
tical. Even so long-standing and acknowledged a grie- 
vance as Church-rates must apparently await the action 
of a new Parliament, Yet, that a greater revolution iu 
opinion on these topics is taking place, and a more 
urgent desire to forecast the future, than either pre- 
ceded or has followed the recent “‘leap in the dark,” I 
bave no doubt. The vital question for all time of the 
proper relations of the Church and the State is no longer 
conficed in its discussion to religious circles. It has 
forced itself upon the notice of politicians, not merely 
those of the hand-to-mouth sort, dealing with the topics 


of the dey in harmony with party” exigeyicies, and 


anxiously from time to time the electoral 
and Parliamentary infipence of the Liberation 
Society, but of those also with whom politics 
is a study, and whose reflections, finding oxpres- 
sion in our high-class journals and magazines, permeate 
the whole mind of the country, and eventually deter- 
mine the course of legislation. 

That this advanced position of the State-Church 
question is due mainly to the editor of the Von- 
conformist, does not need proof to those familiar 
with the history of the movement. A quarter of « 
century has passed since its initiation by him; and 
those who have been privileged to witness the rare 
anion of energy and enthusiasm, patient toil, perseve- 
rande, and self-sacrifice, combined with intellectual 
gifts of the highest order, devoted throughout that 
period to this object, have no hesitation in acknow- 
lodging how much a great enterprise, in which thousands 
have taken part, is indebted to the qualities and 
labours of one man. What has chiefly to be remarked 
here is, however, that the instrum- ut through which 
this work has been done is the Nonconformist news- 
paper, and hence the propriety, as I trust it will be 
seen, of my appeal to ite readers to enlarge its circula- 
tion. I know not what may be the ciroulation of the 
Nonconformist, but I feel assured that if it were 
doabled its inflaence for good would be more than 
proportionally increased, and its editor greatly 
encouraged. Cheering as is the progress already 
made, we are, it must be confessed, far 
from the accomplishment of our great work. 
To this, neither great demonstrations, nor the sudden 
~onversion of u political party, are likely to oontribate. 
Qne element of success, however, of great moment yet 


both the confidence of his party and the respect of his 
opponents. Most cheering has it been to see in con- 
nection with the recent contest at Bradford, the re- 


once 
made available for farther advance, and our leader 
strengthened so far as in our power, by all the support 
we can give to him; and I cannot doubt that an increase 
of his influence to be exerted on and through a widely 
extended circle of readers, would be to him a gratifying 


Allow me, then, earnestly to invite each of your 
readers to obtain at least an additional subscriber be- 
fore the year closes. Very little exertion would be 
needed, though the aggregate result would be great. The 
price of the paper might to some appear an obstacle, bat 
by two or more friends combiaing in such cases to take 


| a single copy, this difficulty vanishes. Having thus taken 


leave to broach this subject, I hope you will allow others 


especially, its thorough independence. 
may be of greater weight with some of your readers 
than that I have brought forward. 

Be this as it may, I trust your friends may be induced 
to take in band a labour of love which would cheer your 
spirits and show that you bave inspired others with your 
own disinterested zeal. 

Yours faithfully, 
PHILIP CRELLIN, Jun. 

London, November 4, 1867. 


THE LATE BRADFORD ELECTION. 


The general committee of Mr. Miall have resolved, 
at an early period, probably on Friday, the 15th 
inst., to entertain that gentleman at a banquet, and 
afterwards to hold a demonstration of his friends in 
St. Hall, at Bradford. The chief guests 
will dine at the Victoria Hotel, and followers in the 
rank and file will dine at the same hour in the dif- 
ferent wards in the borough. Those who have dined 
will afterwards adjourn to St. George’s Hall, where 
an aggregate meeting will be held. Invitations are 
to be given to a large number of M.P.’s, including 
Lord Houghton, Mr. Bright, Mr. Baines, Mr. Stans- 
feld, Mr. T. B. Potter, &. 

The friends and supporters of Mr. Thompson 
intend to celebrate his return as member for Brad- 
ford by a banquet, which is to be held in St. George's 
Hall, on Tuesday evening next, the 12th Novenber. 

The municipal elections took place at Bradford on 
Friday. In the north ward there was a vigorous 
contest. Mr. Samuel Storey, who seconded Mr. 
Thompson, M.P., at the recent nomination, was 
opposed and unseated, on the ground, as avowed by 
working men in the ward meeting where his name 
was again proposed but rejected, that he had, asa 
prominent supporter of Mr. Thompson, used per- 
sonalities to asperse the candidate opposed to him. 
This contest was close and severe. At the close of 

lla ang crowed collected around the polling- 

th, and Mr. Storey was received with derisive 
shouts and hooting, and cries of “ Where's Thomp- 
son’s seconder now ?” followed by clapping of hands 
by Mr. Storey’s friends. As soon as the result was 
known, a coloured fire-ballon was sent up, inscribed 
“St—ry and C—ke off to Guiseley.” 

The. Bradford Observer says: —“ Last week, 
we gave a number of extracts from the press 
regretting the defeat of Mr. Miall We now 


bave the pleasure of sppending one on the other 
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— 411 Ae forget in this country that there is a source of , wrote to Mr. Adams, but Mr. Adams did not come 
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would look u a Minister with 
little confidence who left London having sanctioned a 
commission to inquire into the Irish Chu and then 
came to Edinburgh to inform those whom he is address- 
ing as to the policy her Majesty’s Government intend to 


pursue, 

The latter part of the speech mainly consisted of 
disoursive observations on education, and in the 
course of his remarks Mr. Disraeli again expressed 
the opinion that the British people are not un- 
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uoated. 
When I hear (he said) that the British people are not 
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men’s movement for presen 
address to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


has not yet concluded. Mr. 
r. Justice Blackburn were the 
The case first ed with 
ust the five ohief actors in the 
O’Meara Allen, Michael Larkin, 

M’Guire, and Edward Shore— 
ury returned a bill for 


Seymour, in a speech 
and a half, addressed the 
and Mr. 
Serjeant O’Brien on behalf of the others. Mr. Justice 
Blackburn summed up, commenting upon the 
evidence as it affected the different prisoners. The 
jury, after an absence of upwards of an hour, found 


tively say, in the presence of the Almighty and 
Everlasting Judge, that I am as innocent as any 
man in this court. I don’t say this for the sake of 
meroy. I want no mercy. I will have no mercy. 
I will die where many thousands have died for the 
sake of their beloved land. In the defence of that 
land I will die proudly and defiantly. We are asked 
why sentence of death should not be passed upon us. 
On the evidence of prostitutes, on the evidence of 
fellows out of work, and convicted felons, an Irish 
man is sentenced to be hung, when an English 
vagabond would get off. say positively and 
defiantly, in this court this night, that justice has 
not been done me in regard to what I have done in 
defence of my country. I am fearless of the punish- 
ment that can be inflicted upon me. I return to 
Mr. ur and to Mr. Jones my sincere thanks 
for their able defence, and also to Mr. Roberts the 
same. My name is Philip Allen. I was reared in 
Brandon, in the county of Cork. I am proud of my 
we and proud of my place. My oie I have 

ne. 

Larkin also declared his innocence, and said 


nobody regretted Se t Brett’s death so much as 
he did. It was — mer d he said, by an accident, 5 


and the man who was responsible for that aooident 
was not present. 
Gould, in protesting his innocence, said he was a 


>| were committed 


| ternational complications, and ordered the trial to 


of sending or coming to see what he could do. 
hoped the American people would notice that part of 
the business. 

Maguire and Shore also made speeches, the latter 
a particularly long one. As an American citizen, 
Shore said he had, of course, expected to receive the 

rotection of the ambassador of his own Government. 
The unfortunate divisions of his countrymen at home 
and in America had paralysed all action, and, of 
course, he had only to submit to fate. He had nothing 
to retract or regret, and all he could say was, God 
save Ireland! The other prisoners in chorus, and 
very loudly exclaimed, “‘ God save Ireland! 

Mr. Justice Mellor, in sentencing the prisoners, 
said :— 

You have been severally convicted, after a full, 
patient, and impartial investigation, of the crime of 
wilfal murder. No person who bas witnessed these 

can doubt the propriety of that verdict 

— the evidence that has been given before the jury. 
our crime was attended by circumstances of peculiar 
audacity. In the daytime, in the immediate vicinity 
of this populous city, you succeeded in rescuing pri- 
soners from the custody of the law. This is a crime which 
strikes at the very foundations of civil society; and 
were it possible that it could be committed without 
bringing down cond panishment u its perpe- 
traiors, it would ve the subjects the realm of 
of security for their lives and property, aod 
would gy Ay us back into a reign of t+rror 
and violence. unfortunate man, Charles Brett, 
you killed, was not an ordinary citizen ; he was 
policeman charged with the custody of persons who 
upon serious offences against the 
law, and you made him the victim of your 
violence, because, in the courageous execution of his 
duty, he would not yield to your unlawful threats. 
I quite believe that none of you entertained any actual 
malice agsinst the individual Charles Brett; and I doubt 
not that you would have mach preferred that he should 
have ed the keys, and suffered you to rescue the 
whose rescue you had conspired to effect. 

hile I say this, I am not the less perfectly convinced 
that ail Fe had resolved, at any risk and by any 


amount rous oo 7 — we — 
acoom ject, and that, in fact, Charles 
Brett alt le — it was essential to the com- 


4 of your common design that he should be. So 
ar as the interests of the community sre 

there is no offence which can be committed of a graver 
nature, or which demands at the hands of justice more 
exemplary puvishment. There ie but one sentence 
which the law assigns to the offence. It is not my sen- 
tence, but it is the sentence of the law. I have not 
the power to modify it, nor to discriminate between the 
various of the offence. I should be delud- 
ing you into a false security if I was to hold out to any 
of you any expectation that your lives may be spared 

or 1 can derive any advantage from the points of 
law were urged by your counsel. I beseech you 
therefore most earnestly to ly yourselves with all 


to make your peace with God. Repair, I en- 
treat you, in penitence and prayer, to the cross of Christ, 
from which no penitent sinner was ever spurned away. 
I have now only to perform the solemn duty which de- 
volves upon me, to pass upon you the sentence of the 
law. That seotence is that you, and each of you, be 
taken hence to the place whence you came, and thence 
to a place of execution, and that you be there hanyed by 
the neck until you shall be dead, and that your bodies 
be afterwards buried witbin the precincts of the prison 
wherein you were last confined after your respective 
convictions ; and may God, in His infinite mercy, have 
mercy upon you | 

The pri shook hands warmly with their 
counsel and solicitors, and Larkin on leaving the 
dock, cried, “‘God be with ye, Irishmen and Irish- 
women! 

On Saturday six more of the men who are charged 
with murder, on account of the shooting of the police- 
man Brett, were put up for trial. The judges pro- 
posed to have two courts sitting, so that two sets of 
prisoners could be tried at the same time. Against 
this, however, Mr. Seymour and the other counsel 
for the prisoners objected strongly, and eventually it 
was not i in on that day. ‘The trials were 
resumed on Monday. The evidence related almost 
exclusively to the identity of the prisoners, the main 
facts being such as the public are familiar with 
already. e only exception was in the case of a 
witness named John Beck, a railway-clerk, who 
swore to the prisoner William Martin, and it turned 
out that he meant another prisoner (John Martin), 
who is yet to be tried. When the two Martins were 
placed together, the witness had to unsay all he had 
previously sworn. The incident caused quite a sen- 
sation in court. At the close of the examination of 
the witnesses for the prosecution, Mr. D. Seymour, 
Q.C., addressed the court on behalf of Martin, 
Nugent, and Coffey, and the case was adjourned. 

Simultaneously there has been a special commission 
sitting in Dublin for the trial of Fenian prisoners, 
Chief Baron Pigott presiding. The ngs com- 
menced on Wednesday by the arraignment of Cap- 
tain John Warren, who, as a naturali American, 
and therefore a foreigner, claimed a mixed jury. 
Having been born under allegiance to the Queen, the 
judge ruled that he remained so for ever,“ and that 
the naturalisation papers, in which he renounced 
that allegiance, were of no value. Upon this the 
prisoner directed his counsel to withdraw from the 
case, and said his Government, that of the United 
States, had, by this decision of the court, become the 
rincipal in the matter. The judge appeared to be 
in no way discom by the prospect of future in- 


proceed. The trial was resumed on Thursday. An 
approver and other witnesses deposed that the 
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y, and the Attorney- _ consen but 
Wa then declined, intimating his confidence that 
the could not believe Corydon in anythin , 
The —— Buckley was recalled at the —— 
desire, and it was elicited that a raft was prepared on 
board the brigantine, to which the party intended to 
betake themselves in case they were pursued, then 
blowing up the vessel. The evidence having been 
concluded, the Solicitor-General (Harrison) po Hama 
the jury, contending for the completeness of the 
identification of Warren as one of those who landed 
from the Fenian cruiser, and the trustworthiness of 
the pilot Gallagher's testimony. The chief Baron 
then, in the most painstaking manner, analysed the 
evidence, touching upon all the — the prisoner 
had , and presenting them to the jury for 
their consideration. The jury after half an hour’s 
deliberation returned to court with a verdict of 
Gailty on both counts of indictment. 

Two policomen—Sergeant Kelly and Constable 
Kenna—who were on duty on Wellington Quay and 
Eastace-street, Dublin, were on Wednesday shot 
through the heart. They were found stretched on 
the pavement mortally wounded. A reward of 1,000“. 
has — offered by Government. Constable Kenna 
stated in his dying information that he was standing 
at the corner of Parliament-street and Essex-qua 
when he observed a man standing at the Quay-wall 
at oo capone side of the street, with a bundle in 
his i pro 
he watched the man, who crossed the quay, and was 

towards Carlisle-bridge. The constable fol- 

and called upon him to stop. He refused, and 
in ‘the — "Sanaa K li joke 22 

. t Kelly, ing the sho 

hastened in the direction, and 15 Eustace- street he 
met the same man, who, without saying a word, shot 
him, and then went down Temple-bar. On Monday 
both the policemen survived, but it was not expected 
that Kenna would live. There have been some 
arrests on suspicion, but the assassins have not yet 
been identified. Several have been remanded— 
amongst them, McHale,an American .On his person 
were found a six-chamber revolver, fully loaded, a 
breechloading pistol, sixteen rounds of ammunition, 
and a quantity of detonating caps: He is said to 
answer a description given by two females, who state 
that they saw the man who the shots. 

On Monday, General Fariola was tried, and 
pleaded “ Guilty.” William Halpin was next 
arraigned, but said he was not ready for his trial, 
and was allowed until the next day to an 
— —1 The caso of Nagle will be sent to Rigo to 


Sir Alfred Horsford has received orders to 
to Liverpool and take command of the troo - 
tioned there, consisting of a battery of artillery, 4 
squadron of cavalry, and a battalion of infantry. 

It is stated in some of the Irish papers that 
Colonel Kelly, who was so daringly rescued by 
his co-conspirators at Manchester, is now in France, 
and intends to sail for America. 


a 


Court, Official, and Personal Nis. 


Her Majesty arrived at Buckingham Palace on 

Saturday evening, having left Balmoral for the 
season on the previous 8 about eight o’clock. The 
only stoppage worthy of notice on the journey was 
at caster, where her Majesty partook of break- 
fast, and where the Corporation ted an address 
to the Sovereign. Before her departure from Bal- 
moral on Friday night, the Queen witnessed a 
torchlight procession of Highlanders, being the old 
ighland custom of celebrating Halloween. 
Prince and Princess of Wales leave town next 
week for Windsor Castle, to stay with her Majesty 
and the Royal Family till over the Prince’s birthday. 
The Prince and Princess are expected to leave about 
the 13th inst. for Sandringham. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mrs. 
— have returned to Grosvenor-gate from Edin- 

h. 

12 Beust arrived in London on Friday night 
from Paris. He has been staying at the Austrian 
Embassy, and returned on Saturday to Paris, whence 
he will proceed to Vienna with the Emperor Francis 


Madam 

e Lind-Goldschmidt has been on a visit 

at Somerleyton Hall, the seat of Sir F. Crossley, 
M.P 


Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., has withdrawn from 
the Ref e. 
llope has retired from the Post 


orm 

Mr. Anthony 
Office, and his friends and colleagues have comme- 
morated that event by a dinner given to him last 
Thursday at the Albion, at which nearly one hundred 
persons were present. 

It is understood that a communication has been 

received from Sir William Mansfield, intimating that 
he does not feel called upon to resign the command- 
in-chief in India, notwithstanding the publication of 
the censure passed on him in reference to the Jervis 
case. 
A supplement to the Gazette published on Monday 
night contains a proclamation proroguing Parliament 
to the 19th inst., then to meet for the despatch of 
business. 

It is stated that a meeting of the Liberal party 
is to be arranged prior to the assembling of Parlia- 


Visions of the amended 


The Chancellorship of the University of Du 
vacant by the death of the Earl of Rosse, is (it is said 
likely to be offered to Lord Cairns. 

The new Lord Mayor was presented to the Lord 
Chancellor on Saturday morning. The Recorder de- 
livered the complimentary speech which is usual on 
such occasions. 


Miscellaneous Hews, 


Surrey Cuaret Porutar Lectures.—A crowded 
audience gathered on Monda gor ey 
the eighth series of lectures at Surrey 
Chapel. The Rev. V. J. Charlesworth oooupied the 
chair, and introduced the Rev. G. M. Murphy as the 
lectarer. Mr. Murphy gave a résumé of Previous 
lecture seasons, and then an interesting acoount of 
Paris and its people, which was frequently applaaded. 
The lecture concluded in the usual way. 

Epucation By Locat Ratss.—The subject of local 
rating for educational p has been recently 
discussed more than once by the Birmingham Town 
Council. On Tuesday week, at a special meeting of 
that body, the debate was renewed, and after a 
long discussion a resolution was adopted, declarin 
the opinion that there should be established 
maintained in England and Wales a national and 
compulsory system of education. 

THe Sunpay-Crostine Bur.— Mr. J. A. Smith, 
M.P. for Chichester, attended a meeting on Thurs- 
day, in Christ Church schoolroom, Carter-street, 
Greenheys, for the purpose of explaining the pro- 
i bill which he is about to 


introduce into Parliament early next session, relative 
The Rev. Dr. 


to the sale of drink on Sua q 


enabling 
people to drink on the premises. But he would allow 
them to be open two hours in the middle of the day, 
and two hours in the evening, in order that people 
might purchase beer over the counter to be consumed 
otherwise than in the public-house. Then, as regarded 
the metropolitan district, he proposed that those who 
kept eating-houses might give beer and spirits to 
those who came for a meal; but special care would 
be taken to provide that no publican or beerhouse 
keeper should be considered a an eating-house 
keeper merely because he might keep bans and 
sandwiches for the convenience of his customers. 
He should much have preferred that the Government 
had introduced this or some bill on the subject ; but 
ee ee 
pledge on the subject, he felt bound to wi 
his project. He had consulted with Mr. Bazley, Mr. 
Baines, and other members, and their unanimous 
opinion was that it was best to introduce a bill of as 
moderate a character as possible. A discussion 
ensued on the chairman’s invitation. 

Serious Foop Riots at Exerer.—Serious riots 
took place in Exeter and subarbs on Monday evening in 
connection with the present dearness of provisions. 
The riots began with the breaking of the windows of 
some bakers’ shops and threatening assemblages 
before the shops of some butchers. Between ten 
and twelve o’clock the rioters became very daring, and 
nearly every baker and several butchers were visited 
and their shops broken into. The shop-fronts were 
destroyed, and the houses were gutted. Muoh 
damage was done, and in some cases the tills were 
robbed. The rioters were principally lads. The 
militia were called out, and a telegram was sent to 
Plymouth for assistance, Mere wr 200 soldiers of 
the 20th Regiment were by special train by 
the military authorities of that town. The corn- 
dealers’ premises at Exminster were burned down on 
Monday, it is feared by incendiaries. The city 
authorities were at first paralysed, but several arrests 
have since been effected, and attempts have been 
made to clear the streets. The Mayor addressed the 
mob in High-street, advising them to go home, and 
telling them that riots could dono good. Special 
constables have been sworn in. 

Mx. Lows, M.P., on Epvucation.—The winter 


y accepted. 
cluded such principles as that it was the duty of the 
State to assist in the seoular education of the poor, 
and that assistance should be given according to 
results. Proceeding to more disputable matters, he 
found the existing system very defective, especially 
when it was considered that it was now a matter of 
supreme importance that the lower classes should 
not remain uneducated, seeing the destinies of the 
country were in future to be largely committed to 
their hands. Mr. Lowe then gave the outlines of a 
scheme by which the State might do its duty more 
efficiently. An educational survey of the kingdom 
was to be made; those parishes in which there were 
not sufficient schools were to receive notice to pro- 
vide them, the Government would assist, and the 
schools be made undenominational. From this sub- 
ject he passed to the education of the middle and 


theory of what such an education should inclade. It 
should deal with things rather than with words; 
with practical thi rather than those that are 
speculative; with t present rather than things 


wealthy classes, and he laid down at the outset a Res 


of the 
and 


of analy: 
was 


and Philosophical Society a few da 
said that opium-eating was a vice very 
the town. 


ago, 
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every 

crown 
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BANK OF ENGLAND, 


(From Fridays @asetis,) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, . 8? 
I weak ending Wednendeg, Ost. 98. * 
on DEPARTMENT. 
ue 670,115 Government Debt 411,018, 100 
* — Other Securities .. 8,084,910 
Gold Coin & Bullion 31,570,115 


486,570, 1 436,570,115 
BANKING DEFARTMENT. 
pital4l Government Securi- 
bee ote ties (inc. dead 
t annuity) 213,801,308 
Other ties .. 16,885,079 
Notes 
Gold 


1,9 
& Bilver Coin 1,127,278 


J by those and other principles which 
Pe connertved, University ednoation, which in Eng. | 
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RELIGION AND ART* 


: | r 
"this fat a one of ha gas 
Church o separated 


ing. Ritualists an: ge 
are at one. have both alike awoke to the 
must, like the early Church, 


id the ministry of Art. They 

its assistance in their architecture, 
= ces, and hog reo ag «> aun is 
same spirit at work in eac course, 
a diversity of Not, The ee between 
them is, jcouraged 


0 
tha Art en by the 


The old Wal in pictures te 
and we are placing them in our 
and ont books. Wer inj 


res 
churches 
the 


i y devotion 
— — — 
introduced 


K 


the illustrations should have done this. 
find ourselves, a 
where we were. fault, 
lie with the draughtsman. 


haps, 


e would not, at any rate, 


been oblig 
assistance. 
and he has given us as 4 
‘on Na mn, an 
from the 


some of the other smaller dra 


Beligious Frac 


also seek 
The Pen and the Pencil we have a “ 


lees ” : of 5 8 
in Prison, a design of some power given by 


another contributor to Punch and two or 


6 Suppose, when an 
o last 


| Memorials of English Martyrs is 
in their representation of 
The books are well prin 


of 


— — 


ou 
boys W 


come round, you are sometimes tempted to 


2 835 


D 


* 


oe 


| 
| 
isting unto blood, | 
— — 


i 


in the middle have over us, can only be ex- 
plained by the supposition that the 1 pain 
received power from on high. | 


the Reli Tract Soviety, we acknowledge 


that the committee have been 
eee Cae eee tee Comerica | 
w 


Nr 
0 , 
theds reek, peerlae 


— 


animals which Tenniel always 
swing of the camel is perfect. 
Pee Sena — the book, we are strack 
with the superiority of the tail-pieces to the 
larger illustrations. and are ready to sup 

that in the one case the artist has derived his 
inspiration from the letter-press, and in the 
other from the subject. All the are, of 
course, well drawn, and there is that want of 
f for colour and light and shade, which 
was the occasion perhaps of the block being 
substituted for the canvass. Looking into the 
text, we 1 —— * 22 — been 
much moved by it. e full-page designs he 
has given pictorial expression to the author's 
facts, and nothing more. It is only in gome 
of the smaller drawi that we detect any 
traces of originality and power. We ought, we 
know, to be moved as we hear Sheridan speak- 


* The Pen and the Pencil. Illustrated. The Religious 
Tract Society. : 

The Mirage of Life. Illustrated by Tenniel. The 
Religious Tract Society. 


emorials 
a a Ad 1 „ 1 the Rev. 8 


; ould 
Psyc mit oe 


for a moment, as you remember your 
You covet his li 
bat, and 2 
t-tackle, and it may be, a few other 


* 
Whatever is enjoys 
there is enough both for him and you. 
like the Hi 
Professor 


iller, of Edin 
trout stream 80 


every 
is heig 


over. 


imaging that 


id, lo! you remain till you are 
uite fi and ued. If this is true of 
e delight which grown-up people take in the 
best for children, the converse is true also, 
As children grow older, it is quite surprising, if 
they are allowed any freedom of choice at all, 
which of the favourite books of grown-up people 


they will sometimes pick out for themselves. 
mind is very ofien at 
least as variable in its moods as an older one, 
and its susceptibilities of enjoyment are as 


The truth is, & young 


really diversified, if not in an equal degree. 


— ve 
study. ought to make us laugh, 
and our laughter should end in a sigh; but, 
somehow or other, it does not. We seem as if 


willing to be carried further than 
had been taken by the letter-press, and we think 


one must believe 
ag tt ae the eterna icture 
ath of the Righteous,” is full of 


60 Na,” 


It is one of the best evidences of 
ing now at these handsome gift-books of | excellence in books written for children, that 


for — fe all. The flavour of the pleasure 
spell 


we 


We 


looking at the S 

oes not 
ad he been moved 
by the 5 he og have put forth his 


have 


to look to Horace Vernet for 


The subject seems to have stirred his genius, 
tail-piece to the pa 
poleo e (we should have pre- 
ferred a valture) chained to a rock 122 
sea. His version of Death and the y> 
German “Dance of Death,” is clever. 
There are evident traces of further feeling in 
We would 
est to the committee of the 
iety, that if they are seeking 
men to illustrate their books, they 
men to write them. 


Paul 


illus- 


by anonymous artists, who have succeeded 


— and Messrs, 
engravers, are 
They will have noticed, 
dimples in the child at 
Lie, which have come 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.* 


You ma be ‘pardoned if, when 
Ader. and Saturday half-holidays | 


covet 
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berty, and you covet his cricket- 
covet his high spirits and his 


are his. But you do not covet his books. | Wer; 
ble in these, you enjoy, and 

ou are 
d athe! whom the late 
urgh, told a story. 

often tempted to go a- 


near 


An 


Li Levee: Poems of Childhood, Child-F 
ey Moods. Strahan. _ 


Mrs. Loudon’s Entertaining 


Naturalist. 
Popalar Descriptions, Tales, and Anecdotes of more than 
Five Hundred Animals, A New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, By W. S. DaLLAs, F. LS. Bell and Daldy. 
The Open Polar Sea, A Narrative of a Voyage of 
Schooner 
ew Edition, 


Disco towards the North Pole in 
United States. By Dr. I. J. Hares. 
Illustrated. Sampson Low, Son, and 

Series 


yal Serv 


Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 
Saint 


Son, and Marston, 


The Bayard potless and Fearless : the Story 

of the Chevalier Bayard. From the French of th: 
1 M. de Berville, and Others. By R. 

W ALFORD. th Notes and Illustrations by the Editor. 


T Fra the Sire Dz 
ate, noe. By the 


Being 


Jom- 
* 


r imagination will often exist side by side 
with a great ite for facts. The “ Arabian 
„Nights and Tales of the Genii” take their 
tarn with books of bi y and travel, and 
even of science. It is this consideration which 
has led us to bracket together the five works 
whose names are mentioned below. They might 
all, with the exception of the first, be reviewed 
8 without any reference to children. 

e have 7 gether under the 
heading of “ Books for Boys and Girls,” be- 
cause they form just such a pleasant group, 
v. — like to like, 4 — A. ＋ 1 

lieve young emselves might, if they 
had the run we Dookseller’s shop, choose out 
and assemble together. Their names form to- 
gether the answer we should feel inclined to give 
to any friend who should say, “ Tell me of some 
“books to take home with me—something that 
“ will please both the little ones and the big.“ 

Lilliput is a second volume of the 
series in which Mr. George Macdonald’s “ Deal- 
“ings with the Fairies” was the first. We 
cannot do it the honour of putting it on the 
same level as that little jewel of imaginative 
beauty and power. If there is less of genius 
within, however, there is an almost fairy-like 
fancifulness and brightness of design in the 
cover of the newer volume. We wish to speak 
well likewise of its contents. Though profess- 
ing nothing more than to “rhyme,” there is 
ene verse. The 
e All or most of 

pieces which are here collected, are supposed 
to be written as specimens of his art by a can- 
didate for the post of poet laureate in Lilliput- 
land. What and where is Lilliput-land? It is 
simply your house or my house supposed to 
have undergone a revolution, the children for 
the time turning masters, and nts and 


8 
nurses and the world in general being placed at 
their disposal, 


the thing was done, 
For the children were more than two tojone : 


uic f 
wie — Teal in thels money -boxes. 
They seized the 


They sucked the jam, they lost the spoons, 
They sant ap eeveral’ Are talt ey 


They let off crackers, they burnt . 

They piled a bonfire ever so high.” 

The Entertaining Naturalist does not run 
over with fun, like the exuberant publications 
‘of Mr. Frank Buckland. Nevertheless, it 
deserves thoroughly well the epithet which 
makes of its title. How d birds and 
beasts help being entertaining company if you 
really a wg at — P eir po are 
given fairly here in wood engravi ost on 
E e, and the simple and brief account of 
their characteristics, is often quite as good as a 
fable without being fabulous. Who was it that 
used to propose a visit to the Zoological 
Gardens, y saying. “Let us go and see our 

“poor relations”? Natural history always 
seems to us to occupy a species of border land 
between science and every-day life. Sometimes 
you find yourself plunging unawares into the 

omain of the preacher, and again quite as sud- 
denly into that of the comedian, as you watch 
the greediness and wanton mischief of one biped 
or quadruped, or are put to shame by the mag- 
nanimity of another, or as you simply contem- 
plate some strange amphibious or antipodean 
creature in the new situation of civilisation and 
“ furnished apartments.” But that it is a little 
too long, we should like very much to extract 
F d account of p i of a 
3— beaver, who found his way into 

e housemaid’s closet; made off with a few of 
her most tempting appliances ; built up a dam 
or & den, or something 


ween the two, in an 
empty room; used a long brush and a warm- 
ing-pan as the principal supports, filling in the 
interstices with towels and old boots and 
brushes ; and when all was done, sat on his tail 
in the middle of the edifice, combing his hair 
with his nails. We have never tried to tame a 
North American beaver, but we have a ve 
affectionate recollection of a = No 
American squirrel. Peace be to his ashes—or 
rather to his poor little stuffed skin, which we 
believe still exists somewhere in a glass case! 
If he were alive still, and as wide awake as he 
used to be, we should very much prefer his com- 
pany to that of a professed joker and diner out. 
The next book in our list, is one containing 
sterner stuff, and yet more moving adventure, 
though it too has plenty in it about wild beasts, 
and some capital engravings on wood, of scenes 
in which these figure as well as men and ships, 
and boats and icebergs. Dr. Hayes acted as 
surgeon in the expedition conducted by Dr. 
Kane, of the United States Navy, and honourably 
follows in his steps. Though the chief object of 


the later and independent voyage here described 
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was to “explore the boundaries of the open 
„Polar Sea, at least to determine if such a sea 
“did exist, the style of this record of it, is not 
so much scientific as calculated to gratify any 
intelligent curiosity which may still remain 
unappeared, as to the climate and scenery of the 
frigid tone and the life which can there subsist. 
Looking back to the very first book on “ Polar 
“Seas and ions” which we ever met with, 
a volume in what was *. known thirt 

years as Oliver and Boyd’s “ Edinbur 4 
“Oabinet Library, it is impossible not to be 
struck by the progress which has been made on 
more ways than one eince that time, as 
illustrated in a “ popular edition“ now, compared 
with one of that — Instead of a compila- 
tion, everything here is original, and told by 
the leader of the expedition himself; the 
sketches are more thorough and artistic; even 
in point of quantity, you have a great deal more 
for your money; and the narrative, while it 
bears the marks of a careful endeavour to be 
accurate, is not without a certain dramatic force, 
and is interspersed with innumerable small as 
well as great incidents which give life to the 


story. 

“The cook brought me the dinner himself. ‘I tink 
de commander like dis,’ said he, ‘ coming from de cold.’ 
* Yes, cook, it is really superb. Now what can I do for 
you?’ Tak you, sar! I tinks if de commander would 
only be so kind as to give me a clean shirt, I shall be 
very thankful. He sees dis one be very dirty, and I gets 
no time to vash him.’ ‘ Certainly, cook, you shal! have 
two.’ *Tavk you, sar,’ and he bends himself balf 
double, meaning it for a bow, goes back well to 
his stove and bis coppers, Our cook is quite a character, 
He is much the oldest man on board, and he makes it 
his boast that he has never been off the ship’s deck since 
leaving Boston. ‘ Vat should I go ashore for?’ said he 
one day to the officers who were reciting to him the 
wonders of the land. Me goashore! De land be ver 
good place to grow veg: tables, but it no place to be. 1 
never goes ashore ven I can help it, aud please my 
Hebenly Fader I neber vill!” 

The Bayard Series is a perfect marvel of 
cheapness and of exquisite taste in the binding 
and getting up- Both in these respects and on 
higher grounds, it deserves to take rank with 

e Golden Treasury. We hope and believe 
that these delicate morsels of choice literature 
will be widely and gratefully welcomed. Like 
many other people, we are glad to the 
Sire Joinvilſe's memoir of his Royal master in 
his own curious old French. Original informa- 
tion about the good knight sans peur et sans 
reproche, is less easily accessible. Mr. Emerson 
says thet we are all Greeks at some period of 
our lives. There is a period, certainly, when 
both mind and body seem to quicken into fuller, 
keener life, and a stronger pulse of emulation is 
stirred, and a wish to excel, possibly even a 
flame of real enthusiasm is kindled. We are not 
living in an age when susceptibilities like these 
require always a great deal of checking or keep- 
ing down. “The chivalrous spirit,” says Mr. 
John Stuart Mill.“ has almost disappeared from 
“ books of education. The popular novels of the 
“day teach nothing but (what is already 
4% learned too soon from actual life) lessons of 
“ worldliness, with at most the huckstering 
“virtues which conduce to getting on in the 
“world; and for the first time es in 
“ history, the youth of both sexes of the edu- 
“ cated class is growing up unromantic. What 
“ will come in mature age from such a youth the 
“ world has not yet had time to see.” We will 
not stop to consider how far Mr. Mill does or 
does not . * the tendency which he de- 


recates. That materialising and sordid in- 
uences do exist around us, none will deny. In 
inst these, any honest 


apy and fighting 
lp is to be valued and hailed, even if a little 
of it should come out of those medieval times 
from whose errors we are still only — 
— being extricated and set . 
ounger or older, we may all gain much 
by contemplating not high excellence merely, 
but excellence of other types than those 
which are most adjacent and familiar. Every 
well-informed person has a more or less vague 
notion of stray beams of virtue and sanctity, 
which illuminated the Christian centuries during 
the ages prior or near to the Reformation. 
two volumes show us two of the finest 
samples of the moral heroism of those days, as 
the two men (Louis the Ninth and the Chevalier 


Bayard) appeared in the eyes of their contem- 
poraries. Each of them was very far from being 
a man. The unaff and deep piety 


of the Christian king, was strongly tinctured 
with superstition. What would be now a vastly 
disproportionate feeling of the importance of 
knightly dignity and rank, was an essential part 
of the training and belief of the Christian 
knight. But it is impossible to follow either 
through his daily life in these quaint, often pic- 
torial, chronicles of the past, without finding 
very much to revere, or at all events to love, 
and without feeling how salu a thing it is to 
be lifted now and then for a little while quite 
away from the present hour, with its fevered | 
confusion and haste. 


| 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


Standard Essays on State Churches. By the Revs, Dr. 
Warp.iaw, J. H. Hintos, Dr. Brown, Dr. Pre Surrn, 
THomas Binyty, Baptist NOEL, DAVID Youna, ALex- 
ANDER VIII. JOHN ANGELL JAMES, ALFRED Morris, 
JONATHAN Dymond, and Mr. Epwarp Matt. 
(Arthur Miall, for the Liberation Society.) These 
“ essays,” says the preface to this volume, “ reprinted 
“from the works of some of the most eminent writers 
on the relations of the Church to the State, are pub- 
“lished at the present time in consequence of the im- 
„% portance which this question is now likely to assume. 
“Tt has been thought desirable that, while public 
attention is being increasingly directed to the subject, 
“the arguments of those who believe that the patro- 
“nage and support of the Church by the State is 
“equally unscriptural and unju-t, and productive of 
„the worst consequences both to the religious and 
„the social well-being of the people, should be presented 
“in a manner caloulated to command respect and to 
produce conviction, This, it is believed, is done by 
“the writers of these essays.” We shall not attempt 
any criticism of this volume, but we cannot refrain 
from saying that it would have been impossible to make 
a more judicious and comprehensive selection of ersays 
on any one subject. Here is the testimony of Inde- 
pendents, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Quakers, not in 
favour of any denomination, but against a principle 
which has made Dissent a duty, and in defence of the 
root principle of Voluntaryism in religion. In Dr. 
John Brown's Law of Christ with Respect to Civil 
“Obedience,” the question of beiog subject to rulers, 
and the limits of such subjection, as sketched in the 
13th chapter of Romans, is exhaustively discussed. Dr. 
Pye Smith defines the duty of the magistrate with re- 
spect to the Christian religion. Mr. Binney’s tract, 
“ Dissent not Schism,” is notorious, He turns the 
tables completely on his opponents. Mr. John Angell 
James will have weight with those Dissenters who 
deprecate political action ; and Mr. Miall’s essay con- 
clusively proves a State Establishment of religion to be 
incompatible with the rights of citizenship. If the 
reader wishes to be grounded in the frst principles of 
Nonoonformity, and to feel himself free of perplexing 
questions of detail (which he may also wish to master at 
the proper time) he cannot do better than read this 
excellent collection of essays. It does not supersede 
Mr. Gutbrie's conversations on Church Establish- 
„ments, but it fortifies aud elaborates the arguments 
there made use of. 

The Christian Teacher in Sunday schools. By the 
Rev. Ropert Sram. M. X., Ph. D., Author of “* Doing 
“Good, &., Ke. (T. Nelson and Sons.) This volume 
is volerably sure to find a place in most Sunday-schoo!l 
libraries, and will help to initiate many novices in 
teaching, into the nature and conditions of their work. 
Its plan and arrangement are good, and the original 
matter barmonises well with what the author has done 
in the way of compilation. Most of the eighteen 
papers which are here collected together, were originally 
delivered as addresses intended to encourage and aid 
„the Sunday-school teachers in their labour of love.” 
Several of them are of a very practical nature, and 
convey information as well as advice. Dr. Steel 
speaks in his preface as if he had been stimulated to 
undertake the work in its present form, by a feeling 
that something was needed for the class for whom he 
writes, analogous to George Herbert’s Country Par- 
„gon,“ as adapted to the wants of the clergy, We 
cannot say that there is much in the one production to 
remind us of the other. But if there is less in the 
modern than the ancient one of quaintly conveyed 
wisdom, and less to move the conscience and judgment 
through the imagination, there is a great deal which 
will be found instructive both to the heart and the 
understanding. A friend of ours, who faithfully and 
efficiently complies with his own precepts, is accustomed 
to insist on the duty of those who are prosperous and 
cultivated, to institute classes for young men Ur adults 
which should so be related to the ordinary Sunday- 
school instruction, as to fill the place of a kind of Sun- 
day college. Dr. Steel applies this last word in another 
way. He would have in every large town « species of 
college system for Sunday-school teachers, and be ex- 
pounds and illa-trates the manuer in which he thinks 
the scheme might be worked out, if a sufficient number 
of ministers and other qualified persons would divide 
the work of instruction among them, Without setting 
up a standard unreasonably high, we would suggest 
that the paper on The Teachers’ Library” might iu 
some future addition admit of being made more oom- 
plete in its catalogue of books, and more specific in 
describing them. 

The Bible Student's Life of our Lord in its Historical, 
Chronological, and Geographical Relations, By the 
Rev. Samugt J. ANDREWS. (Strabao.) This is nota 
new book, but it well deserves to be continually re- 
printed, and we are glad to point it out to any of the 
large class whom it concerns, who may happen to be still 
unaware of its existence. With less matter of collateral 
interest than Pressensé’s Vie de Jésus, and without the 
homiletic aim of Dr. Ellicott’s Discourses on our Lord’s 
Ministry, or the Studies of the Gospels of Archbishop 
Trench, it is quite as methodical as the first, and 
supplies a great many particulars which do not fall 
within the province of the second or the third. Its 
nature, and indeed its very brevity, discourage any high 


expectations in the way of attractiveness of style, but 
the quantity of valuable knowledze compressed into so 
mel a compass is astonishing. Very varied sources of 
illastration, and among the rest some of the latest, are 
laid under contribution. The work is extremely well 
described by its title. It is not so much for the At ply 
contemplative mood, as for that in which you go to 
New Testament as 6 student, willing to think out the 
topics presented to you for yourslf, and if necessary t0 
labour in your mind.” There is nothing irrelevant or 
superfiaous in the historical, ochrotclogical and 
geographical information, which is brought together as 
beating on the story which of all narratives in the world 
possesses incomparably the greatest beauty and worth. 
The preliminary essays and indexes are valuable, and 
the only addition which it ooours to us to suggest, te 6 
full detailed table of contents, besides the chronological 
index, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


A new interest is imparted to Macmillan’s Magazine 
by a story from the thoughtfal, sweet-souled author of 
Friends in Oouneil,” entitled “ Realmah.” Its con- 
struction is partly dialogue and partly au allegorical 
representation of the bis of our time. The continua- 
tion of this story in ag numbers of Mucmillan 
will de one of the most attractive features of the 
magazine. The present number also contains a lecture 
by Professer Seeley on English in Schools.” It isa 
significant fact that the man who is pre-eminently a 
classical scholar, perhaps unrivalled in his knowledge of 
Greek and Latin literature, should deprecate the study 
of those languages by boys under fourteen years of age. 
He says, I would have a common education for all 
“boys up to about the age of fourteen. At this age, I 
“would have Latin begun.“ Bat he would only sub- 
stitute English classics for Latin and Greek classics, 
I would substitute modera genius for ancient. In & 
“word, I advocate a comprehensive and elaborate 
“English education.” All who are interested in this 
most important question will find Professor Secley’s 
paper veluably suggestive, 

St. Pauls considers this month the New Electors; 
Vor the probable effects of the Reform Bill on the strength 
ok parties.” In the opinion of this writer there is 
nothing to warrant the expectation that the power of 
the Tory party will be inoreased by the enfranchisement of 
the new voters. Reviewing the questions that are likely to 
come up for early settlement, aa. Flogging in the army,” 
the “‘Game Laws,” the substitution of “‘ stipendiary “ 
for “* paternal” magistracy, the “Irish Church,” the 
right of the State to readjust laws rlating to property, 
Ko., he thinks the new electors will be more tee te 
judge them upon their own merits, and that the “ resi« 
„ duum will not be likely to make any sort of alliancé 
with aristocracy. He is most uneatisfactorily silent on 
ecolesiastioal topics, avoiding, af it app-ars to as, a fair 
examination of this aspect of the question discussed, 
contenting him-elf by saying that in this reepeet Lord 
“ Derby’s R-form Bull is to us really ‘a leap in the 
dark.“ There is nothing else of special interest in 
this number except the continuation af Phineas Finn ” 
and All for Greed,” and a besutifal gem of poetry 
called Seorets, which is characterised as much by 
strength as sweetness. 

The Contemporary Review opens with a sketch of 
Dr. Norman Macleod, in which the elements of his 
popularity and success are carefully analysed, and the 
influence which he has exerted upon his age is very 
thoughtfully estimated. The writer has a strong admi- 
ration for the Dootor, but it is not such as to blind bim 
to bis weaknesses and to convert his criticiam into a 
piece of undiscriminating eulogy. Mr. Pilamptre’s 
“Christ and Obristendom is reviewed by one who has 
studied the movements of modern thought, and who, 
while holding fast by the distinctive doctrines of Obris- 
tianity, is not narrow in bis sympathies or dogmatic in 
tone. His notice of Mr. Plamptre’s work is generous 
and appreciative, and his general views on the subject 
worthy of careful study. Mr. Peter Bayne discusses 
with great vigour and ability the characteristics of the 
school of revived classical poetry and its two great 
masters, Mr. Arnold and Mr. Swinburne; and the Rev. 
W. L. Blackley gives us a very interesting account of 
Bishop Percy's baliad-manuscript, the most intere-ting 
portion of which, perhaps, is the notice of some of the 
beautiful poems in the folio manuscripts which were 
left untouched by Bishop Percy bimself. 

Fraser has a capital article this month, entitled The 
„Conservative Transformation,” admirable slike for its 
high moral tone and for the manly vigour with which it 
condemns the audacity with which the Tory leaders 
have avowed their own contempt of political honour 
and consistency. The full resu ts of the proceedings of 
last session are not yet apparent. Tories are so much 
elated with their fancied party success, aod à large class 
of Liberals so pleased at the idea that they have secured 
household suffrage, that both are content to overlook 
the means by which the end has been reached, and to 
commend the tact and talent of a leader the great secret 
of whose success is his own want of faith in everything 
except in the bollowness of Conservative professions and 
the boundless docility of the Conservative party. We 
are therefore the more pleased at the outspoken frank- 
ness with which the writer before us exposes the absurd 


talk which bas been current in certain political circles, 
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by those who desire to know the real position 
of American politics. 


We are glad to see in the new number of the Sunday 


” by the Duke of Argyl). 
latter we trust will be re- printed in a separate form. 
We do not wonder that the editor of Belgravia has 


evile of the day, and discourses with considerable 
wisdom and »ppropriateness on the style of ‘' heroes” 
who at present find favour. 

Cassel Magazine gives the first portion of a tale en- 
titled Poor Humanity,” from the pen of a writer who 
bas already earnei for himself a high reputation by his 
sketches from the “‘ Bye-ways of Life.” Among the 
other papers we note a somewhat keen, bat we cannot 
say unjast, criticism of Professor Aytoun by Mr. 
Haanay, a short but instructive acoount of the electric 
telegraph, and a clever sketoh entitled Eastward Ho!“ 
a visit to Herring Avon, besides sundry shorter tales, 
some of them of no little merit. Altogether it is a 
capital sixpenny worth. 


Moneg Market and Commercial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

The Funds recovered from the depression which they 
had been labouriog under in consequence of the Italian 
difficulty, on receipt of the news of Garibaldi’s defeat. 
Consols are now quoted at 94} to g for money, and g to } 
for the December account. The Foreign Stocks have 
all risen, especially Italian. 

The rates of money are unchanged; the supply is 
largely in excess of the demand. 

The premium on gold in the United States has fallen 
rapidly from 144 to 139, 

The last Bank of England return shows a diminution 
— — * hoard of bullion lying idly in its vaults of 

The Agra Bank (Limited) is prepared, on behalf of 
the late Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), to 


anticipate payment of its promissory notes falling due 
on the 15th March, 1868, under rebate of the same rate 


of interest which the notes carry. This instalment will 


complete 17s. 6d. in the pound, with interest thereon in 
full. 

The Board of Trade returns for September show a 
decline in the exports of three per cent., as compared 
with September, 1866. For the nine months the 
exports are 4,734,000. under those of the previous year, 
but 17,500,000/. above those of 1865. 

The imports, as usual, show less favourably. They 
are five per cent. lees than those for August, 1865, For 
the eight months, the figures are 141,448,055/., against 
155,812, 8731., or 14.300, 000“. of a decrease. This is in 
despite of the fact that the wheat imported in the 
eight months of this year stands for 14,680, 438/., against 
only 8,192,6931., in the eight months of 1866. 


— 
— — — — 


Births, Marringes, and Penths. 


BIRT AHS. 
COUS INS. — August 18, the wife of the Rev. W. E. Cousins, 
Madagascar 


Antananarivo, of a daughter. 
DICKIUNS —Octo”er 2%, at 
Butlin Dickins, 


Edenbridge, Kent, the wife of the 
son. 


MARRIAGES, 
JOHNSON—OCOOK.—Ooctober 17, at the 


master mariner, of Manningtree. 
GILBERT—STANESBY.—October 24, at Westminster 2 
2 re a ae = son of R 
Ibert, thampton, to Mary Em „ 

— of Mr. John Tatam Staneshy, of the West London 
Commercial Bank Siloane-square, Chelsea. 

WHYATT—TINSDALB —Octohber 24. at Cavendish Chapel, 
1 the 3 Parker, D. D. 3 son of 

, n Whyatt, reenheys, to Mary Jane, eldest 
ter of Mr. Thomas of Stretford. 

PLATT - GARN ER —Ooctober 24, at Knott Mill Independent 
Ch»pel, by the Rev J. Rawlinson, William, y son of 
Mr. George Platt, of Tarvin, Uheshire, to 

ter of the late Mr. James Garner of Hulme. 

WALKSR—FRANELIN.—Ooctober 26, at the Independent 
chapel, South Oreake, by the Rev. Charles Hargreaves, 
Thomas William Walker, of South Creake, to Ann Elizabeth 
Franklin, of unstable. Beds. 

WEBSTER—STEVENSON —O tober 26, at Horton-lane 
N — Bra iford, be the Rev. J. R. Campbell, D.D , Mr. 
—— jam Webster, Olaz ton, to Mrs. Ann Stevenson, of 

orton. 

TITLOW—HOUGEGO.—October FN, at the Independent 
Chapel, Mann by the Rev. T 8 King, Mr. George 
Titlow, of H Norfolk, to Mary Anne, 
— een Ar 

WILLIA 4“8— PARE ER —Ooctober 28, at the Congregational 

New-street, Welshpool. by the Rev D. Rowlands, 
B. A., Mr. P. R. Williams, of Rhyl, to Annie, third daughter 
of Mr. Alderman Parker, of Welshpool. 

CLAYTON—MILLER.—October 29, at the Methodist Free 
Obareh. „ Mr. Charles ton, to Miss Margaret 
Miller, ehter of Mr. James MH Lintock, Barnsley 

HARMER—TOWNSEND —Ooctober 
ohapel Peasood-street, Windsor, b 
John Harmer, of Ebenezer- place, 
to Eliza Townsend, of Walmer-terrace, Notting hill. 

COX—SHORT —October 30, at the Co tional church, 
Wimborne, Dorset, Mr George T. Cox, Winohester, to 

Naomi, daughter of the late Mr. Robert Short, of Oldlands, 


near B L. 
WILSON—SHBARER.—October 30, at Berkeley-street Con- 
oa Chapel, Liverpool, by the Rev. Professor 
earer, brother to the bride, Mr Joseph Wilson, of Tox- 
teth 1 — to Catherine Oampbell, eldest 
* Mr. William Shearer, of Thurso, Caithness. 
= hg et age oat 4“ AN.—Ooctober 
ifax, 


fax, and Well Royd. Wariey, Yorkshire. 
BENTALL—LINSELL.—October 81, at the Independent 
Fi by the Rev. r. B. Sainsbary, B. A., 


chapel, 
Mr. A. Bentall, of petones, Felsted, to Louisa Mary, 
only ter of Mr. — of 
PBACE—HINCHLIFFS. AI, at the t 
chapel, Lane, Holmfirth, Albert F., second son James 
Peace, Iokerman Hall, Denby Dale, to Hannah Maria, 
—2— of Thomas Eeq , Ash Grove, 
m ° 
TESBUT’—GROOCOCK.—October 31, at Victoria-road 
Church, Leioeste U by the Rev. J. J. Goadby, Mr. Samuel 
Tebbatt, to Eliza third daughter of the late Mr. Frederick 


Groocook, of Leicester. 

JON BE3s—SAVILL. —Ooctober $1, by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel, Mejor Edward Kent J of the 97th Regiment, to 
Katharine Octavia, daughter of Joseph Savill, Eeg., of Col- 
chester, and ghter of the late Major-General Addi- 

of Uhilton Lod 


1 
PUL —BHARGKEAVES.—November 8, at the Indepen- 
Leeds, by the 


at the rar 
of High-Easter, 


NN near Leeda, 
BARNARD —-NEWELL.—November 3 


the Rev. R. 


DEATHS. 


JARVIS.—October 29, at Limerick, Mary Jane, the infant 
hter of the Rev. G. P. Jarvis. 
“7 T+" 81, at — —„ 10 Braden, 
= Rosary, Earlewood, Surre High- 
street, Islington, London, be dng ae " 
HILL.—Octo Si, at & „ Gloucestershire, in her 
om — year, Margaret, wife of Mr. Commissioner 
i 0. 
BRANKSTON.— November 1, at his residence, Beauchamp 
Lodge, Warwick-crescent, Bayswater, Michael Brankston, 
Eeq., aged sixty-seven years, deeply regretted. 


Hoittoway's PiLis,—Toese Pills are better for strengthen’ 
ing a debilitated constitution than any other medicine in the 
world, Persons of a nervous habit of body, and all who are 
suffering from weak digestive orgaus, or whose health has 
become deranged by bilious affections, disordered stomach, or 
liver complaints, should lose no time in giving these admirable 
Pills a fair trial. Coughs, colds, asthma, or of 
breath, are also within the range of the sanative powers of this 
remarkable medicine. The cures effected by Pills are 
not superficial nor temporary, but ut aud complete. 


— lay — they are eificacious, and may be given with 


to delicate females and young children, 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, London, Monday, November 4. 


With a small y of ish wheat on show this morning, 
our market dull although factors were willing to 
submit to a reduction of Ia to 2s. per quarter on the rates of 


this day se’nnight, our millers were careless buyers, and the 
stands were not cleared up toa The best desorip- 

of at extreme rates; but 
* quarter lower on 
at is, 


„% oo BS 
, potatoe. 28 85 
*! getchfeod .. . * 1 
* 35 
1s „ 72 78 uch binck „ 1 84 
* . 78 80 50 white 9 600 22 80 
„% oo BSB Foreign 2 oe Bh 

oo „ 41 „% 
se se 41 10 Town made * * ee 52 57 
ie ee try . 43 48 
Egyptian 0 — — Norton & Suffolk 48 45 


BREAD. —Lorpon, , November 3.—The prices of 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 10d. to 10)d_. ; house- 
hold ditto, 7$d4. to o. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, 


Mowpar, November 4.—The total imports of 

inte London last week amounted to 6,168 head. 
corresponding week in 1866 we received 15.493; in 1865, 
19,909 ; in 1864, 18.674; im 1868, 10,806; in 18642, 11,940; 
in 1861, 12,755; and in 1860, 6,824 head. Today's market was 


ruled steady, at prices e ual to 
The fresh arrivals of beasts from our own 


. d. 3. d. . d. . d. 
Ink. coarse beastse.8 4108 6 Prime Southdown 4 10 to 6 
Seoond quality .8 8 4 0 . 0 0 0 0 
Prime large oxem.4 2 4 6/ Lge. Soares calves 4 4 48 
Prime Souts, &c..4 8 5 0 Prime small .410 5 4 
Ooarse inf. sheep.8 4 3 6 Large hogs . 3 4 38 8 
Second quality & 8 4 2 Heatem. porkers.3 10 4 2 
Pr. coarsewoolled4 4 4 8 


Quarter-old store pigs, 20. to 27s. each, Suckling Calves, 
23a. to 26a. 


NEWGATE I LEADENHALL, Monday, November 4. 


tolerably well, but not to say heavily, 
supplied with each kind of meat. On the whole, the trade is 
steady, at our quotations. Last week's imports into London 
were 836 packages from Rotterdam, and 28 ditto from Ham- 


s. d. 
— 9 
.8 8 
4 4 
s 

90 0 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Lowpom, Saturday, Nov. 


Business has not been so brisk this week as it was last, 
prices remain unaltered. I are heavy. Pears 
22 comprise the usual varieties now in season. 
y= age E TH \ yee 
are tifal and good. Oporto onions, large 
realise from 12s. to 168. per large case. A few peas of the 
Ne Plus Ultra, Veiteh’s perfection, and first-crop varieties 
may still be had. Flowers chiefly consist of orchids, jfuchsias, 
pelargoniuma, asters, and roses, 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, November 4.—Our 
market during the past week has been very dull, and trade has 
been confined to the execution of orders for — em 


which show a tendency to decline. Mid and East Keut 
; Weald of Kents, 71 10s. to 91 10s. Sasse 
to %; Farnhams, 9. 10s. to 1. Bavarians, 7! to 9. 


Antwerp, 505 from Boulogne, 265 from 
Bremen, 678 from Calais, 67) from Dunkirk, 689 from Ham- 
burg, 122 from New York. 119 bales 39 pockets from Ostend, 
and 898 bales from Rotterdam. 


POTATOES. —Borovon AND SPITALFIELDs, Monday 


Nov. 4.— These markets are well supplies * — Eoglish and 
moderate 


uest at 
tons 2 


kirk, 184 tons from Havre, 5 casks 200 sacks from Boulogne, 


7} 
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onday, Nov. 4.—Sinoe our last report, the demand 
* — nn wool been in a most inactive state; in- 


grown 
d so little business has been in it that the quota- 
Sioas have ruled almost nominal. export to the Continent, 
next to nothing is doing. 

Nov. 4.—Linseed oil has been steady in 
the demand has not been to say active. For 
quiet, at about late 


TALLOW, Monday, Nov. 4.—The market is flat, at 43s. 3d. 
per owt. for P. T. O. on the spot. Town tallow, 468. 6d. net 


OOAL, Monday, Nov. 4.—Hettons 22, Haswell 22s., O. 
Hartl Na., Caradoc 20s. 9d, Hartlepool 20s 3d. Tan- 
stall 196, Gosforth \9s., Hartley 186 34., Keepoen Tanfield 15s. 
Ad., Cannell 18. 6d., Holywell 178. od., New Lambtons 18s. 


6d, Market 14 at last days rates. 107 fresh ships, 12 left 
from last day, 25 at sea. 
Addertisements. 


Ot COOPER and CO. beg to intimate 

5555 
tad {t eg the nest ton the word 
Roost Withta, ase. 


PER COOPER and CO., 50, King Wil. 
London- bridge, and Bishopagate-street 
O, have 
to the universal question, Where 
really good tea? The recent reductions in the 

with an enormous increase in the importa, have 
eap that the choicest black tea the world pro- 
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money. Cooper, Cooper. aud Oo. have 
void all second or third class tea, and 
to high-class tea alone. It is well 
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ture which is so frequently recommended by the unskilled 
and inexperienced dealer; but we venture to assert 
that unmixed tea can with difficulty be obtained 


even by those to whom price is no object. 
indiscriminate mixing of tea destroys those fine and subtle 


blending them 
combination duwn to a d level of mediocrity, that it is to 
ruin all distinctness of character by a heterogeneous confusion 


a a Y 
price of three shillings a pound, aod there is no better 
black tea. There are five classes of superior green tea; each 
of these Cooper, Cooper, and Co. will sell pure and unmixed 
at one uniform price of four shillings a pound, and there is no 


tea 
LI8T OF CHOICE TEAS—BLACK. 
1. The finest Ss. a lb. This teajis ex- 
uisitively delicate in flavour, silky on the palate, and one of 
finest teas ever imported into 
2. The finest Moning Congou, 8s. a lb. This ripe, lemon- 
melon flavoured tea, abounding in strength and quality. 


. The Kysbow Congoa (the prince of teas), 38. a lb. 
This is rich, true P+ koe -flavoured tea, perfect 
in in quality, beautifully manipulated, full 


cannot buy better tea 

4. The finest Assam Congou, 88. 4 Ib. This is very strong 
tea, of Indian growth, draws a deep red liquor, is very pun- 
gent, a little coarse, bat drinks full in the mouth. It is quite 
a distinct class of tea, rather peculiar, and not appreciated by 


. The finest Oolong, 36. a pound. This is high burnt, very 
t tea, and is au es favourite with the tea-drink- 

— blic in America, among whom it is more esteemed than 
area. in fact, the Americans drink hardly any other 

t draws a pale liquor, and resembies green tea in many 


9. rr ge ptt — a 0 Sas, 
wiry leaf, strongly scen tea, 0 piquancy 
sbarpoees of —4 and is uently used to fetch up the 
flavour of second-class teas. It is more frequently 1 a 
curiosity, and as an experiment than by the tea-drinking 
public; it is, in fact, a fancy tea. 

7. The finest Foo Chow scented Pekoe, 38. a Ib. This is a 
small, closely twisted leaf, scented with jessamine flower. 
When infused, it exhales a rich and fragrant perfume, which 
is perhaps less grateful to the palate than to the other 
ones 


8. The finest scented Caper, 8s. a Ib. This is a small. shotty 
leaf, very compact and heavy, drinks very brick aud pungent. 
It is rather a plebelau tea, but is occasionally tried by dili- 


t seokers a excel.ence, who at last settle down to the 
* Princely Kyshow.” 
No other price for tea. 


9. The finest Moyune Hyson, 4s. a lb. This tea is delicately 
fine. Ita flavour resembles that of the cowalip, and the colour 


10. The finest Young Hyson, 4s. 4 lb. This is a smal 
pact — 


11. The finest Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. a lb. This tea is 
much esteemed in It is br high-bucnt flavour, 
vy; it is not so fine or so pure in 
flavour as Hyson, but ita great strength renders it a favourite 


suitable to their taste, and then by sending for the one 
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e black in chests of about ninety pounds; in 
half-chests, about forty pounds; and catty boxes, holdi 


about twenty pounds These lined with lead, a 
will k the tea good and fresh for a very long od 

r, r, and Co.'s prices are for net cash only, with 
out discount 


Cooper, Cooper, and Co., in offering teas at these 
on a very large amount of public support. 
harge only a small commission on the prices actually | 
paid to the importers, and rely on their thorough knowledge 
of the traje to select such teas a = the pablic will approve 
of ; and they rely on the appreciation of the public to su 
their endeavours. 


Cooper, Cooper, and Co. ill 
any size) for delivering their teas 


free at any distance there must be a proportionate profit 
charged for it, and this is ch on all the tea sold. Cooper, 
Cooper, and Go. make one rm charge for delivery, as the 
expense to them is the same in delivering a smal! parcel of tea 
as a large one. 

Cooper, Cooper, and Co. forward their teas to all parts of 
the world on receipt of Post-office orders or bankers’ drafts for 
the amount, including threepence for delivery at the railway- 
station ; but eae. Cooper, and Co. do not pay railway 
carriage. As their are fully ninepence a pound ander 
the prices usually for teas of a lower . the 


WHOLESALE THA DEALEBS, 
40, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STRERT WEST, EO. 
“BTANDARD TEAS” 


(STROBGLY RECOMMENDED) 
Composed of a choice selection of teas to combine strength 
and flavour. 


No. 1 Black, at . 10d. | No. 1 Mixed, Green and Black, 
„ 1 Black, at Se. 2d. at 2s. 10d. 


„ 2 ditto, at Ss. 2d, 


o fanglied in Gib, snd 19b, Canisters, The include 
plied gratuitously — oalt. Terms —Cash. * * 
CHEAP RE-ISSUB OF 
| ECTU RES by the REV. HUGH STOWELL 
4 BROWN. 
818 t ond tt. 1 1 * 


VOLS. IIT. and IV., in one vol., cloth, 


2. 
VOLS. I. to IV., containing Fifty-two Lectares, in one vol. 
cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
ts and some 


2 contain some startling statemen 
ores appeals to the reason and conscience.’’— The Christian 
or 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, I. C. 


UR ETERNAL HOMES. 
Fourth tion. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row E.O. 


Second Edition, limp cloth, price 18., 


al SSSR AE MEMORY; or, How to 


Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better. 
By T. Molex. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Price 3d., 
HE BOOK of EASY ANTHEMS, &c., for 
Classes, Schools, and Families. 

ConTEeNTs.—J erusalem, Glorious Home—How Beautiful 
upon the Mountains—The Evergreen Shore—The Earth is the 
Lord’s—Lord of all Power and Might—A Light in the 
Window. All easily arranged for Four Voices. 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E C. 


PENNY PART MUSIC.—Price One Penny 
each, arranged for Four Voices, with Pianoforte Acoom- 
ment. Home, Sweet Home—The Men of Harlech—The 

ue Bells of Sootiand—The Last Rose of Sammer—The Min- 
strel Bo e where my Love lies Dreaming—The Ash 
Grove—Vital Spark—How Beautiful upon the Mountains, 


Lists post free on application. The Trade and Choral 
Societies supplied on liberal terms. 


F. Pitman, Cheap Music Warehouse, 20, Paternoster- row. 


MATTINI’S New and Standard PIANO- 
„ FORTE ARRANGEMENTS, all at HALF-PRICE, 
with an extra Stamp for postage. 
Henbel. «4 © «© 2 @ Welcome spring 
Rock me tosleep. . . Tramp, tramp. « « -+ 
As they marched. . . The deep, deep seas 
Why chime the bells Meet me in the willow. 
Moet me by moonlight. The mermaid’s cave. . 
My beartandlate . ,. When thy boom 


BO BO BS BO BO BO GO OO BO tO 
eocoacoeaoeoe oe 
Go CO BO BD bo GO BO bo GO tO 
SSG s 


My pretty page . ; i'd be a butterfly. . . 
Beautiful also O, say not womans. . 
The mountain maid. . Thy voice is near 


Rocked in the cradle Fireside Melodies .. 


IN PREPARATION, 


In demy 8vo, 
History of the Free Churches of 


ENGL , from 4. 1688 to 1851. oy eee 8. 
SKeaTs, {In December. 
: S 

Divine As of Human Society. 
By F. D. on, D. D., of Cambridge, Mass, 


ONTINGT 
Author of “Christian Believing and Living,” “ Sermons 


III. 
New Edition, crown 8 vo, 88. d., elegantly bound, 


Expositions of Great Pictures. 


by R. H. Surrun. Lllastrated by Photographs. 


IV. 
A New Edition, price 8. 6d., cloth elegant, gilt edges, 


The Expositions of the Cartoons 


of RAPHABL. By Rev. R. H.Surrn. Illustrated by 
Photographs. 
v 


A New and Cheap Edition. - 


The Nonconformist’s Sketch-Book. 


With an Explana Preface. By Rowan MIALL. 
- * N [In a fow days. 


VI. 
A New Edition, price u. 64., 


Conversations on Church Estab- 


LISH MENTS. (Liberation Society's Prise Eesay.) Care- 
faliy Rovieed and Amended by the Author. ‘ 
Un December. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
I. 
Now ready, 10s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt or red edges, 


Expositions of Raphael’s Bible. 


R. H. Swrra, Author of e Expositions of the 
Cartoons of „ Lllastrated by Twelve Photo- 


f 
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K. 

an 

left to to 
one of the first 
teachers as lofty 
as their boys, 
are given Nl 
book is a kind of wedge to keep the door of heaven open. 
Every man of true heart and good judgment will read it with 
comfort and hope. We trust the writer will meet with such 
appreciation of his labour as will encouraze him to do a similar 
service in to other books of the Bible. There are many 
who cannot search out for themselves what they will gladly 
receive when presented by a man who uses the genial resaits 
scighboer, “The book Lo delighttal for 30 camneisinn iige 
neighbour. olig or earnestness, 
heartedness, and truth.”—Spectator, July 13, 1867. 


An Editor off the | Line ; or, Way- 


side 


and Reminiscences. By Epwsap MIALL. 
was e 
at times, an impersonation 
scorn—eeen at bis ease aad in his real 
Standard. 


“Preached to Working 


Very Rev. Dean Stanter 
Allo, Epwarp Wal 


Fourth 
Sermons 
PEOPLE, 

M. A, Revs. 


not cull of power and beauty, aud the libersi, maaly, 
and candid spirit which vaies them all must commen 
them to eve intelligent thinker.”— Bra ford Review, 


This little sixpenny volume of sermous - which, it may be 
cheapness 


 "—Nonconformist. 
“ The sermons are of a superior order, solid, real, and to the 
point.”—Daily News. 


LIBERATION SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, Second Edition, price od., ’ 
The Irish Church: an Historical 
and Statistical Review. By Herseat 8. Sears. 
„% The Commission which the Government are now exoogi- 
tating will tell us nothing that may not be got out of this 
boox.” 


Anglia Independent, 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d., cloth 2 Chu 


Standard Essays on State Churches, 


Tweive Kesays, extracted from the works of the most 
eminent writers ou the 442 viz. :— RAU Waubtaw, 
D. D., J. H. Hurtom, M. A., Joan Baown, D. D., Joan 
Avocet James, J. FE Smirn, D. U., Tuomas Binner, 
Davw Youno, D.D., Epwasp Matt, Barter Nom, 
Jona ru Dymond, ALexXanpses Vineet, Are Moran, 


London: ROBERT COCKS and 00., New Burlington- | 
street, and may be Had everywhere, 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-strest{F lect-street, E. O. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1867. 
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NMACMILLAN AND CO. 8 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ERMONS PREACHED in RUGBY 
SCHOOL CHAPEL in 1858, 1859, 1860. By Freperick 
Trvvie, D D., Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty, Head 
Master of Rugby School, Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Denbigh. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 5yv0, cloth, 
7s. 4d, 
ISTORY of the CANON of the NEW 
TESTAMENT during the First Four Centuries. By 
Brooke Foas Westcott, B. D. Crown 8vo, cloth. New Edition. 


Revised. 10s. 6d. 
NTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


FOUR GOSPELS. By B. F. Westcott, B.D. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HE BIBLE in the CHURCH. A Popular 
Account of the Collection and Reception of the Holy 
Scriptures in the Christian Churches. By B. F. Westcott, B.D. 
Becond Edition. 18%mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

MHK GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION. 
Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. By 

B. F. Wesrcotr, B.D. Fecp. 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 
JESUS 


HE WHOLESOME WORDS of 

CHRIST. Four Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge. By C. J. Vauauan, D. D. Feep, 8vo, price 
Se. 6d 


HE CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS :— 

Series I. The Church of Jerusalem. Series II. The Church 
of the Gentiles. Series III. The Church of the World. 
Becond Edition. By C. J. Vavonan, D. D. Three vols. Facp. 
vo, price 4s. 6d., each. 

HE BOOK and the LIFE, and other Ser- 


mons preached before the University of Cambridge. By 
C. J. Vacenan, D. D. New Edition. Fecp. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


ORDS from the GOSPELS. A Second 
Selection of Sermons preached in the Pari«h Church of 
Doncaster. By C. J. Vavouan, D. D. Second Edition, Fcp. 
Svo, price 48. 6d. 
ESSONS of LIFE and GODLINESS. A 
4 Selection of Sermons preached in the Parish Church of 
Doncaster. By C. J. Vavouan, D D. Third Edition. Fecp. 
gro, price 4s. tid. 
ECTURES on the REVELATION of ST. 
JOHN. By C. J. Vavonan, D. D. Second Edition. 
Two vols. Crown 8vo, price 15s. 


ECTURES on the EPISTLE to the PHILIP. 


D. D. Prop. 8vo, 
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„M. A., Reotor 2 Evers- 
the University of Cam- 
Pri of Wales. 


ILLAGE SERMONS.* By the Rev. CHARKLxs 
AP Kinastey, M.A. Seventh Edition. Fscp, 8vo, cloth, 
AVID.—FOUR SERMONS :—David’s 
Weakness— David's Strength—David’s Anger—David's 
Deserts. By the Rev. CHARLEes Kinos_ey, M.A, Fsep. 8vo, 
cloth, 48. 6d. 


ME GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH. By 


the Rev. Cuarvtes Kinestsy, M.A. Second Edition. 
Fecp. 8vo, cloth, 46. 6d. 
Gs NEWS of GOD. By the Rev. CHARLES 
Kinosiey, M.A. Fourth Edition. Fecp. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ERMONS for the TIMES. By the Rev. 
Cams Kinostey, M.A. Third Edition. Fecp. 8vo, 


cloth, 3a 64d. 
ene on NATIONAL SUBJECTS. 


By Rev. Cuartes Kinastey, M.A. Second Edition. 
Two vols. Fecp. Svo, cloth, 58, each. 
HE COMMANDMENTS CONSIDERED 


as INSTRUMENTS of NATIONAL REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. F. Denison Maurice, M.A, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d 


HE PATRIARCHS and LAWGIVERS of 


the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. F. D. Munter, 
M.A. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


YHE GOSPEL of ST. JOHN: a Series of 
Discourses By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HE EPISTLES of ST, JOHN: a Series of 
Lectures on Christian Ethics, By the Rev. F. D. 
Mavunice, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
loth, ts, 
HE GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of 
HEAVEN: a Series of Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
Luke. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 


THE PROPHETS and KINGS of the OLD 


TESTAMENT. Expository Discourses on Samuel I. 
and II., Kings I. and II., Amo, Joel, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. By the Rev. F. 
D. Maurice, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 

ECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL HIS. 

TORY. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 


lis, 6d. 
TA EOLOGICAL ESSAYS, By the Rev. F. 
, Crown Svo, 


D. Maunwr, MA. Second Edition, 
cloth, 108. 6d. 
TIE DOCTRINE of SACRIFICE DE- 
DUCED from the SCRIPTURES by the Rev, F. D. 
Maurier, M.A. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s, Cd. 
TPHE RELIGIONS of the WORLD, and 
their Relations to Christianity, By the Rev. F. P. 
Mavunicr, M. A. Fourth Edition. Fecp. Svo, cloth, 5s, 
()N the LORD'S PRAYER. By the Rev. F. D. 
Mavnice, M.A, Fourth Edition, Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 28, 6d. 
N the SABBATH DAY; the Character of 


the Warrior; and on the Interpretation of History, By 
the Rev. F. D. Marien, M.A, Faep, Svo, cloth, 28 6d, 


~ EARNING and WORKING.—Six Lectures 
on the Foundation of Colleges for Working Men, By 
the Rev, F. D. Maunics, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LONDON, 


| 
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SAMPSON LOW & cos 
NEW BOOKS. 


DURING NOVEMBER, 


A Narrative of the Mexican Empire, 
with the Imperial Correspondence, 1861-7, from Unpub- 
lished Documents, By the Count Emite pe Kerartry. 
Svo, with Portraits. 


The Life of John James Audubon, the 
NATURALIST; including his Romantic Adventures in 
the Backwoods of America. Correspondence with Cele- 
brated Europeans, 4 Edited, from Materials supplied 
by his Widow, by Ropert BucHanaNn. 5v0. 


Stories of the Gorilla Country. Nar- 
rated for Young People, by P. Du Cual. Author of 
„% Discoveries in Equatorial Africa, &c, With numerous 


Illustrations. Small psot Svo. 


The Voyage Alone, in the Yawl ** Rob 
ROY.” By the Author of 4 Thousand Miles in the 
Rob Roy Canoe.” With Illustrations. Small post 8 vo. 


The Story without an End. From the 
German of Carové. By S- RAR Austin. Illustrated with 
Sixteen original Water-Colour Drawings by E. V. B., 

rinted in Facsimile, and numerous Illustrations on 
Wood. Small 4to, cloth extra, price 128; or inlaid with 
floral ivory side, price 15s ; morocco, 21s, 
„% Also a Large-Paper Edition, with the Plates mounted, 
only 250 Copies of which are printed, Price 318. Gd. cloth, 
ivory inlaid ; or morocco, £2 2s, 


Christian Lyrics. Chiefly selected from 
Modern Authors. 138 Poems, illustrated with upwards of 
1:0 Engravings, under the superintendence of J. D. 
Cooper. Small 4to, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 218. 


„„ This Work forms Messrs, Low and Co.’s Annual Christ- 
mas Presentation Volume for 1868. Uniform with the 
favourite Edition of Bishop Heber's Hymne of last year. 


The Silent Hour. Essays for Sunday 
Reading. Original and Selected. By the Author of ** The 
Gentle Life.” [On December 1. 


A NEW SERIES OF CHOICE COMPANIONABLE BOOKS. 
** As Cheap as Railway Books and as Perfect as Elzevirs.“ 
The Bayard Editions. Price 2s. 6d. each 


Volame complete in itself, Printed at the Chiswick Press, 
bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, with silk 


headbands and registers. 
1. The STORY of the CHEVALIER 


BAYARD. Prom the French of the Loyal Servant, 
M. De BeRvILye, and others. 


2. DE JOINVILLE’S ST, LOUIS'the KING. 
A. The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY 
* comprising all ted 


ö street, &0. 
by Dr: Hoep and 


him as 4 man Of genius and an 
Thomas 


' — 
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wre 
4 ABDALLAH; or, the Four-Leaved Sham- 
rock, By Epovasp Lasovuttaye, of the French 
Academy. Translated by Mary L. Booru. 
One of ths noblest and purest French Stories over 
written, 
*.* To be followed by other Volumes in preparation, 
comprising Selections from History, Biography, Travel, 
Essays, Anecdote, and Novelet tes. 


David Gray, and other Essays on Poetry 
and POETS. By Ropert Buchanan. Small post 8. 


The Black Country and its Green Bor- 
DERCLAN D. Excursions and Explorations in und about 
Staffordshire and Warwickshire. By Euno Burairr. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 


Social Life of the Chinese: a Daguerre- 
otype of Daily Life in China. Condensed from the 
Work of the Rev. J. Doolittle. By the Rev, Paxton 
Hoop. With 100 Illustrations. Small post Svo. 


Optical Wonders. By F. Marion. Trans- 
lated and Edited by C. W. Quin, With 60 Illustrations 
on Wood, and a Frontispiece Diagram in Colours. Facp. 


Thunder and Lightning. By De Fon- 
VIELLE. Translated and Edited by Dr. T. L. Puirson 
With 38 full-page Woodcuts. Fecp 


Other People’s Windows. 


Friswe_L. ‘Two vols. Crown Svo, 


Norwood: a Romance of Village Life 
in NEW ENGLAND. By Henry Warp Beecuer, D.D, 
Three vols, [Just ready, 


By J. Hain 


NOW READY. 


The Guardian Angel: a Romance. By 
the Author of The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.“ 
Two vols. Price 168. 


Anne Judge, Spinster. By the Author 


of ‘*Grandwother’s Money.” Three vols, 


Humphrey Dyot: a Novel. By James 


Greenwoon, Author of “A Night in a Workhouse,” &. 
Three vols. Post 8vo. 


The Hunchback’s Charge. By W. Clarke 


Russe_.. Three vols. 


A lLarge- Paper Edition of Sidney’s 
ARCADIA, With Notes by the Author of ‘* The Gentle 
Life.” With Viguette, 8vo, bound Koxburghe. Price 12s, 

„„ Only a limited number of Copies of this Edition 
printed, 

My Last Rambles amongst the Indians 
of the ROCKY MOUNTAINS and the ANDES By 
Geornok Cartux. With numerous IIlusttations. Fascp., 
price 5a, 

Alwyn Morton, his School and School- 
FELLOWS: a Story of St. Nicholas Grammar School. 
With Illustratious. Price 56. 


Silver Skates: a Story of Life in Holland. 
Edited by W. H. G. Kinoston, With Illustrations. Fscp., 
price 38. Od, 

The Open Polar Sea: a Narrative of a 
VOYAGE of DISCOVERY towards the NORTH POLE. 
By Dr. Hayxs. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 
price 6s, 


London: Sampson Low, Sow, and ManrsTon, 


Milton House, Ludgate-hill, 


| 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 


L D SIR DOUGLAS. 
By the Hon. Mra. Norton. Second Edition. 

The Times There is a great deal worth reading in these 
volumes, The incidents are powerfully aud picturesquely 
told.“ 

Also now ready, at ali the Libraries, in 3 vols., 

FAIR WOMEN. By Mrs. Forrester. 


A healthy, interesting story.”"—Sunaday Gazlte, 


GUILD COURT. By Georece Macpona tp, 
MA., Author of Alec Forbes, Ko. Three vols. 

Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street. 


— ae — 


Just published, in 8vo, price 18. 6d., sewed, 


HE LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES 

of SCRIPTURE in their RELATION to EACH OTHER 

and to the REFORMATION of the CHURCH. By the Kev. 

Avoustus CLisso_p, M. A., formerly of Exeter College, Ox. 
ford, 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster- row. 


— — 


W SERLY ISSUE OF TRACTS, 
A New Tract is in course of publication every Wednesday in 
the Year by the Religious Tract Society. The Series is 


entitled, 

“EVERY WEEK.” 
Each tract consists of four pages, neatly printed, with illus- 
trations or ornamental headings, price 18. per hundred to 
non subscribers. 

These Tracts are admirably suited for systematic or ooca- 
sional distribution, among ail classes, For the convenience of 
purchasers a monthly supply may be had iu advance. They 
may be obtained of any Bookseller. 

Depositories, 56, Paternoster-row ; 65, St. Paul's Church- 
yard ; and 164, Piccadilly. Brighton Depository, 31, Western- 
road. 


ME SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER will 
be published Jauuary lst, 1568. 2d. monthly, 
Sunday school Union, 54, Old Bailey. 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 


HE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ AL- 
MANACK, and Political Annual for 1868. Revised, 
Corrected, and Enlarged. Ready in November. Price Sir- 
pence. 
London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


— — — — — 


In two large volumes, quarto, 2,500 pages, handsomely bound 
in cloth, of which more than 20,000 copies have been sold, 


ITTO’S FAMILY BIBLE, 


conta ning Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood. 
With Copious Original Notes on the History, Geography, 
Natural History, Literature, and Antiquities of the Sacred 
Scriptures ; and Complete Index to the Notes and Engrav- 
2 Kula and Improved by the Rev. T. R. Binks, M. A. 
PRICE ONE GUINEA. 

„ A copy presented to any person procuring ten sub- 
+7 and sent carriage free to any station in England. 

ustrated Specimen Pages free. 

James Sangster and Co., La Belle Sauvage-yard, E. O. 
A NBW WORK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
vol., cloth bevelled, 3s., post tree, 8s. 4d., or in Twelve 
Monthly Parts, price 2d., New Testament Series, 
HE CLASS AND THE DESE. 
This original work contains 120 prepared Lessons on the 
Gospel History, with 50 Outlines of Sunday-school Addresses. 
They are as well adapted to Local Preachers and Heads of 
Families as to Sunday school Teachers. 

Wo do not know a more useful little manual to put into 
the hands of teachers who are beginning to study their Bible 
with the view of imparting instruction.” -The Freeman. 

„“ In consequence of the demand for the second volume of 
this work the publishers have pleasure in stating that the Old 
Testament Series will be ready November lst, in one vol., 
cloth bevelled, 38.; post free, 38. 4d 
Sangster’s, La Belle Sauvage-yard, E.C., and all Booksellers. 
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3 Vols., £4 4s. Single Vols., 28s. 
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REV. DR. RALEIGH S WORKS. 
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Crown 8vo, price 68. 
Edinburgh : A. and C, Black, and all Booksellers. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 148 pp., price One Shilling, 
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